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Child and Family Welfare 


Vol. VI. OTTAWA, JULY 1930 No. 3 


Poor Relief in Great Britain 


In the spring of 1930 there came into force, in Great Britain, the 
most extensive changes effected in the system of poor relief in that 
country in many decades. These arose from the proclamation of the 
Poor Law Act, 1930, following on the Poor Law Act of 1927, and the 
issuance of statutory rules and orders thereunder. Simultaneously, 
corresponding changes had been made by the Local Government Acts 
1927 and 1929. With the coming into force of this new legislation, the 
old ‘Poor Law Guardians’ so famous in English social history and 
literature passed out of existence, and the Councils of the various county 
boroughs automatically became the Guardians. Thus, there definitely 
was recorded a further step in the “‘secularization”, as it were, of the 
voluntary philanthropic agency, as a more integral part of the machinery 
of local government. Whether the development is wholly a wise one 

experience alone will demonstrate. 


Preliminary Work. 


The whole fundamental overhauling of the British legislation and 
administration has been under way for several years. In 1925, a short 
memorandum was issued by the Ministry of Health and distributed 
generally among the London County Council, local poor associations, 
and others concerned, as a basis for their consideration and discussion, 
preliminary to any ‘changes being made. Of particular interest to 
Canada, where the problem of the small and scattered communities is 
a very real one, was the underlying principle throughout the British 
memorandum that the county should become the basis for the adminis- 
tration of all these health and social services, then being discharged by 
the county, borough, or district council, the local boards, etc. It was 
stated that a Poor Law Consolidation Act would be enacted and that the 
general purpose of the whole reorganization would be to obtain— 

(1) The co-ordination and improvement of the provision made for 
the prevention and treatment of ill-health, both institutionally and 
otherwise, and the inclusion in this provision of all public assistance 
required as the result of sickness, accident and infirmity. 

(2) The co-ordination of al! forms of public assistance, and 
especially an improved correlation between poor law relief and unemploy- 
ment benefit. 

(3) The decentralisation of the responsibility at present falling on 
the Minister. 

(4) The simplification of the financial relations between the 
Ministry and the local authorities and the freeing of the local authorities 
from the financial restrictions in matters of comparative detail which are 
a necessary concomitant of the present system. 
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(5) The correction of certain anomalies of historic origin such as 
the association of the registration sevice (births, deaths and marriages) 
with the provision for the relief of the poor. 











The County Basis. 


The instructions, generally, suggested that the County Councils 
should attempt to work out arrangements acceptable to other local 
authorities in the Counties, but as a safeguard, the scheme proposed 
by each Council was to be submitted to the Minister for consideration, 
and to him was given the power to determine any cases of disagreement 
that might arise. The Minister, it was also proposed, should be given 
power, on the application of the Councils, to increase the number of 
elected councillors, or to provide for co-option in cases where the addi- 
tional duties could not be carried by the present members of these bodies. 


Special arrangements were proposed for the area of the London 
County Council. 


Of particular significance also to Canada was the emphasis placed 
in the memorandum on the necessity for close co-operation among all 
the local authorities in the counties, in respect to the problems created 
by “the recent trend of medical science towards specialization, and the 
use of hospitals’. 


Of unusual interest in Canada in relation to the problems of resi- 
dence, as affecting poor relief, hospitalization and public welfare services 
was the definite pronouncement in the memorandum that “the area of 
settlement, (or irremovability) of the chargeable poor (was) to be the 
county or county borough in lieu of the parish or union”. Coupled with 
this was the instruction that “relief to able-bodied persons (was) to be 
limited, and correlated with unemployment insurance.” 


Practically entire recasting of the basis of financial grants for health 
and welfare services was proposed. This naturally involved numerous 
re-adjustments of a detailed and technical nature, but generally the 
principles outlined involved the assumption of these services as a direct 
county charge, with block grants in aid, fixed from time to time, for a 
period of years. 


In 1927, another memorandum was issued, stating that on a day to 
be appointed by the new Poor Law Act, the Councils of the various 
boroughs and county districts would become the Guardians for their 
respective areas. These various Councils were enjoined, as soon as 
possible after the passing of the Act, to make a survey of the poor law 
institutional accommodation in their areas, in consultation with the 
existing poor law authorities. They were also to take steps to readjust 
their adminsitrative units on a more practical basis in as far as possible 
making each Poor Law Union, one county area, the proposed boundaries 
of amalgamated areas, etc. to be submitted to the Minister for final 
approval, and adjustment where there might not be unanimity. The 
Board of Guardians for each new union thus created was to be composed 
of rural district councillors, for each rural district, and representatives 
of the urban districts and non-county boroughs in the area. All institu- 
tions and liabilities, etc. were also to be transferred to the new groups. 
As soon as possible, proposals for administrative arrangements, and for 
the use of the transferred institutions were to be submitted by the 
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councils to the Minister. “The duty of providing accommodation for 
vagrants and for the purpose of work tests for the able-bodied”’ was to 
be placed directly on the county councils. 


These councils were also given power to make co-operative arrange- 
ments with the bodies of other counties, in reference to carrying out 
these various obligations. 


Principles of Relief. 


Consequently, through a period altogether of five years, there was 
very definite discussion about the practical details of the whole scheme 
of reorganization, and the local authorities were not only fully cognizant 
with the nature of the duties to be imposed upon them by the amended 
legislation, but were actually working out for submission to the Minister 
their own proposals for handling it. Early in 1930, however, the 
Minister apparently found it necessary to direct the attention of the 
Boards of Guardians to the inadequacy of attempting to meet the 
problem of poor relief by recourse solely to institutional relief, the 
facilities for affording which he found in many areas insufficient. He 
therefore deemed it ‘“‘appropriate” on the present occasion to “direct the 
attention” of the Guardians to a circular of 1910, on the principles to be 
observed in this field. From this, because of its general applicability in 
scores of Canadian communities to-day, the following excerpts are 
quoted :— 


“Relief from public funds may only be given within the limits pre- 
scribed by the law, and the law as it at present stands limits such relief 
to cases of destitution. The Guardians are entrusted with the task of 
deciding upon the evidence before them whether a particular person 
whose case is under consideration is or is not destitute; and in determing 
this question they have to remember that a person may be destitute in 
respect of the want of some particular necessity of life without being 
destitute in all respects; as, for instance, a person who is not destitute 
in the sense that he is entirely devoid of the means of subsistence, may 
yet be destitute in that he is unable to provide for himself the particular 
form of medical attendance or treatment of which he is in urgent need. 


Moreover, the relief given should be of such a nature that, while 
it meets the needs of the recipient, it is also in accordance with the 
interests of the community at large. It is obviously not in accordance 
with the interests of the community that the amount or description of 
the relief granted should be such as either to discourage the recipient. 
from striving to regain his independence, or to induce others who are 
still independent to relax their efforts to maintain their present position.’’ 


Another excerpt from the same circular might be the very apt 
criticism of a tragically large volume of relief given in Canada to-day, 
viz.: 

“Insufficient inquiry into the circumstances of applicants is the 
chief cause of the defects” on which most stress is laid. These defects 
are described as: 


“(1) the grant of out-door relief which is inadequate, because it 
does not sufficiently meet the actual necessities of the case; 


(2) the giving of indiscriminate or unconditional out-door relief; and 
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(3) the lack of uniformity in the principles on which out-door 
relief is administered.” 


The 1910 report is further quoted: 


“There must be, in each case dealt with, an accurate ascertainment, 
first of the particular needs of the applicant, and, second, of the economic, 
sanitary and other circumstances of the household. There must be, 
further, in each case, an impartial judgment, upon uniform principles, 
whether, on the ascertained facts, relief or treatment in the home is 
necessary and, desirable, and if so, to what extent. Finally, if the relief 
is not to become, in many cases, demoralising to the recipient, and in- 
jurious to the community as a whole, there must be imposed and enforced 
conditions as to the manner in which the publicly subsidised household 
shall be maintained, appropriate to the needs of each case.” 


The 1930 circular, summarizing, stressed that there was a danger of 
general rules becoming too rigid, and that the Minister was desirous of 
stressing at this time, inter alia, the following cautions: 


“(1) Each case must be considered on its merits, and that a general 
refusal of any form of relief is contrary to the established duty of the 
Guardians to relieve destitution where they are satisfied that it exists. 


(2) Where destitution is found to exist, it rests with the Guardians 
to decide on the appropriate form of relief, but in coming to that decision 
they should be guided by the needs of the individual household, and not 
automatically by rule. 

(8) In particular, the Minister most strongly deprecates the prac- 
tice adopted in a few unions of ignoring the able-bodied man when 
assessing the grant of relief to his family, with the inevitable result, where 
no other resources are present, that the man shares, and thereby renders 
inadequate, the means of subsistence of the household. 

(4) When achild is living with its parent, the latter must naturally 
be regarded as primarily responsible for its welfare, but if the Guardians 
give relief to the parent they are bound to see that the relief is properly 
applied and that the child is not neglected. 

(5) “Mothers” (that is to say widowed mothers) “should not be 
expected to earn unless satisfactory arrangements can be made for the 
children.”’ 

(6) In assessing the amount of relief to be afforded the general 
principle is that income and means from every source available to the 
household must be taken into account, subject to the statutory excep- 
tions. 


(7) Again, it is proper that the earnings of widows and children 
should be taken into account when relief is assessed, but it would be 
reasonable not to deduct the whole amount of such earnings from the 
relief which would have been afforded had the earnings not existed.”’ 


1930 Regulations. 


On March 20, and March 27, 1930, extensive new statutory rules 
and orders were issued under the new legislation. The first and most 
inclusive of these deals with the administration of the Law under nine 
heads, which in addition to the introductory and general sections cover 
the most minute details of management of institutions, hospitals, 
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chidren’s homes, boarding-out of children, apprenticeship, casual poor, 
and officers and servants. Some sections are practically ‘hand books” 
of “orders” governing the superintendents and boards of the institutions, 
under the Public Guardians; and as such, are more interesting than 
significant in relation to the principles of the new legislation. (One 
cannot, of course, escape the impression because of the very minutiae of 
these instructions, that there must be an assumption that it will not be 
possible to obtain fully qualified and experienced committees of manage- 
ment and personnel to administer these institutions in this first period 
of development of the new system. Otherwise, such minute regulations 
would not be required.) There are in these instructions, however, various 
sections, which afford an enlightening glimpse, at the emergence in the 
social work of the Old Land, of the same problems and questions, which 
arise within our own work. 


It is of interest, for instance, to find a definite order authorizing 
expenditure for not more than three members of the local Councils to 
attend conferences on questions of poor law administration. When 
there is still widespread criticism in Canada of money being expended on 
such educational work, it is encouraging to find it recognized by statute 
in England. 

Other significant orders are those: 

(1) Providing for a “permanent medical relief list’? which is to 
contain the names of all aged, infirm, incurable, etc. in receipt of public 
relief in the district. These persons are then furnished with tickets 
entitling them to services from the fulltime district medical officer. 

(2) Providing that no child other than an infant is to be retained 
in an institution for longer than 6 weeks, unless in a sick ward, or on 
medical certificate of the medical officer. 

(8) Providing that boys and girls over eight, while in any institu- 
tion, shall be given quite separate accommodation. 

(4) Providing that medical and social records are to be maintained 
according to a form prescribed. 

(5) Providing that children under 18 months are to be medically 
examined at least every two weeks; others once a month. 

(6) Providing that inmates of the public institutions are to be kept 
employed but without remuneration. They are not to be utilized in 
care of the sick. 

(7) Providing for inspection of the institution and stores at least 
fortnightly. 


Child Placing. 
(8) Providing for boarding out of children. The orders provide 
that no child is to be boarded out unless he is— 
(a) an orphan child; 
(b) a deserted child; or 
(c) achild in respect of whom the powers and rights of a parent or 
parents are in pursuance of Section 52 of the Poor Law Act, 
1930 vested in a Council. 
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(“Orphan child,” when applied to a legitimate child, means a 
child, both of whose parents are dead, or one of whose parents is 
dead, the other being incapable of acting as a parent; 

“Orphan child,” when applied to an illegitimate child, means a 
child whose mother is dead; 

“Deserted child,’”’ when applied to a legitimate child, means a 
child deserted by both parents, or deserted by one parent, the other 
being dead or incapable of acting as a parent, or a child, both of 
whose parents are incapable of acting as parents; 


“Deserted child,’’ when applied to an illegitimate child, means 
a child deserted by its mother, ora child whose mother is incapable 
of acting as a parent. 

For the purposes of this Part a parent shall be deemed to be 
incapable of acting as a parent if he is under sentence of penal 
servitude, or suffering permanently from mental disease, or is per- 
manently bedridden or disabled and an inmate of an institution or 
hospital, or is out of England.) 

(d) Relief by boarding out shall not be granted for a period 
exceeding fourteen weeks at any one time. 

(e) Any such relief may be given by way of loan to the parent 
of the child. 

(f) No child shall be boarded out except under the care of a 
Boarding-out Committee. 

(g) Not more than two children shall be boarded out in the 
same home at the same time, unless all the children are brothers or 
sisters, or brothers and sisters. 

(h) Notmore than one child shall be boarded out in a home in 
which any child is placed with the foster parent, either permanently 
or temporarily, by persons other than the Council, nor shall any 
child, be boarded out in a home in which there is more than one 
child so placed, either permanently or temporarily. 

(9) Providing for the employment of a woman supervisor for 
children boarded out. 
; - Prohibiting the boarding of a child with any family in receipt 
of relief.”’ 


Relief Regulation 1930. 


The second order—a brief one—deals with the regulation of public 
relief by the new Council authorities. It requires that any able-bodied 
man to whom relief outside an institution is given shall be put to work, 
and be given suitable training and instruction; and required to attend 
physical training and other classes of an educational nature. 

Where outdoor relief is given, ‘‘at least half” is to be “relief in 
kind’’, and no relief whatever is to be given in respect to any time in 
which he is in receipt of wages or any other remuneration. Outdoor 
Relief may be paid without conditions to an able-bodied man because 
of physical or mental disability of himself, or someone dependent on him 
for support, or for the burial expenses of a memher of his family. 

Outdoor relief is to be given not less frequently than once a week. 
The period for an initial relief order varies from 2 weeks to 14 weeks; 
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institutional relief must be reviewed at the end of 6 weeks, after admis- 
sion, and thereafter, at least every 27 weeks. 


No rental is to be allowed in the payment of outdoor relief, though 
the fact that the recipient may have to provide lodging may be con- 
sidered in fixing the amount of relief. 

No assistance is to be given towards setting up any recipient in his 
trade, or calling, or for the redemption of articles in pawn. No relief 
prohibited in the regulations is to be given as a loan but any other relief 
given to a person over 21 years of age, either directly or on behalf of his 
wife or a child under 16 years of age may be by way of loan. 


Records in a form described as a “‘case paper” are prescribed under 
the regulations. 


In the final memorandum to the Councils, the statement occurs: 
“The Minister regards the policy of transferring responsibility for the 
poor law to the Counties and County Borough Councils as being the 
first step in the process of breaking up the poor law and particularly as 
placing the responsibility in question in the hands of authorities who 
have powers of prevention as well as of relief, especially in regard to the 
large mass of destitution arising out of sickness or invalidity.” 

And so, in one sentence, British governmental policy indicates 
that the objective of all public relief as far as it is concerned, is visualized 
from the ‘case work” approach of removal of the needs of relief, by 
piercing through to perception, and removal of the cause. 

There is not a central government in Canada, to-day, seriously 
approaching our constantly mounting burden of public expenditure on 
welfare and relief from any generalized concept or plan. Those of us 
actually engaged in the work view with amazement and alarm, the 
apparent disregard with which social measure is being added to social 
measure, committing us to expenditures of millions annually, with no 
definitely perceived objective, and no definitely pre-arranged plan of 
administration. Nor is there even ordinary care in the selection of 
trained personnel for its operation. Inevitably, failure and reaction 
will come and perhaps then, there may be some consideration for a more 
painstaking and intelligent approach to the handling of our problems of 
social dependency. The patient and thorough “leading up” of the 
British Government to the programme on which it is embarking may 


then offer some points of merit to those charged with Canada’s public 
welfare services. 


— 


Child Hygiene. 
A COUNTY MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE SCHEME. 


In the April issue of “Maternity and Child Welfare’, London, 
England, is outlined a very complete scheme for maternity and child 
welfare service in the county. It is taken from a report published by 
Dr. F. H. Morrison, Medical Officer of Health for the County of 
Cumberland. He gives a brief summary of the service already available, 
and shows that in the past eleven years the infant mortality of Cumber- 
land has been reduced from 93 to 62 per 1,000, a result which he attri- 
butes largely to the work of health visitors, since the previous decade, 
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before health visitors were appointed had only shown a drop from 125 
to 110 per 1,000. Maternal mortality in the county, however, has no 
such improvement to its credit, and this, Dr. Morrison believes, is “‘be- 
cause unfortunately most women believe that they must inevitably 
suffer illness, pain and discomfort during pregnancy and child-bearing, 
and they still consider it rather ridiculous to consult a doctor until they 
are absolutely compelled to do so.” 

Admitting that child-bearing is a natural process, he says it is not 
sufficiently recognized that during pregnancy a woman is living on her 
capital, and her reserves of strength are drawn upon, often to the utmost 
limit. This being so, she ought to be under medical supervision all the 
time, so that illness and discomfort may be prevented. 

Dr. Morrison’s scheme is drawn up under four divisions, the ante- 
natal, natal and postnatal periods, and infant and child welfare. 

The recommendation is made that in every case both a doctor and 
a midwife should be engaged, emphasis being placed on the need of a 
complete service of properly trained women to undertake the midwifery. 
Dr. Morrison favours the employment of private medical practitioners 
for this work, where they are willing and competent to do it. The 
patient should be under the supervision of the midwife throughout her 
pregnancy, and the midwife would give advice as to the mother’s own 
health and habits and also in connection with preparations for the baby. 
Where the doctor who examines a patient feels that specialist opinion is 
advisable, Dr. Morrison says the consultation should be held with the 
midwife present, and a report should be made to the county medical 
officer. Hospital accommodation should include beds for ante-natal 
treatment, and convalescent care during the first six months of pregnancy 
as well as after confinement, should be available. Extra nourishment, 
the services of a home-help, and the provision of a sterilised outfit at or 
below cost price should all be offered where necessary, subject to the 
patient’s being antenatally examined. 

Normal cases, Dr. Morrison suggests, could be safely attended by 
a midwife alone, but in doctor’s cases the midwife would still act as a 
maternity nurse, thus ensuring skilled nursing for every mother and 
baby. Hospital accommodation should be available for abnormal cases 
and for patients whose home conditions are unsuitable. In many areas 
the most efficient and economical plan would be to add maternity accom- 
modation to already existing hospitals. Every mother should be advised 
to see a doctor officer of the 
after confine- maternity and 
ment, and Dr. child welfare au- 
Morrison makes NEW and USED thority for the 


the practical service of a doc- 


suggestion that MEAT SLICERS, BREAD SLICERS, tor, the fee being 
if medical treat- COFFEE MILLS, MEAT CHOopP- guaranteed as in 
ment is needed, PERS, VEGETABLE PEELERS the case when a 
the health visit- ; y midwife sends 
or should have Write for prices to for medical help. 
the right, for, |} Berkel Products Co., Ltd. A plan for 
say a period of 125 YORK ST. TORONTO home-help _ ser- 
three months Agencies and Branches in all principal cities. vice is also in- 


after confine- 


ment, to apply cluded in Dr. 
to the medical Morrison’s plan. 
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Child Welfare in the Empire. 


CHILD PROTECTION IN BRITAIN. 


The fourth report of the work of the Children’s Branch, Home 
Office, London, England, has just been released. 

This very interesting Report is submitted under the following 
headings :— 


(1) Juvenile Court. 

(2) Probation. 

(3) Home Office Schools. 

(4) Farm Training as a Reformative Influence. 
(5) Protection of Children and Young Persons. 
(6) Adoption of Children. 

(7) International Work. 


1. Juvenile Court. 


The report states that so far as delinquency in general is concerned 
the work of the Juvenile Court in England tends to grow less. The 
number of children and young persons under sixteen brought before the 
Juvenile Courts for offences in 1927 was 25,478, which is 12,042, or 32% 
less than the number in the year before the war. It is noted, however, 
that these figures must be accepted with some reservations since figures 
relating to juvenile offences are liable to variations for several reasons, 
e.g., many juvenile offenders are not recorded because no ———- 
are taken; also numbers may be affected by variations in the activity 
of the police; and also by the system adopted of allowing the police to 
use their discretion as to whether a case shall be brought to Court. 
Again, in some towns local educational authorities take an interest in 
young offenders, and methods of dealing with them otherwise than by 
prosecution are frequently adopted. 

On the other hand, while some cities, Manchester for example, show 
a marked decrease in juvenile delinquency, others, show very little 
difference, e.g. in 1913 in Birmingham, the number of cases was 976, 
while in 1927, there were 767 offenders. 


The Report emphasizes the importance of having Juvenile Court 
Sessions held in premises entirely separate from other Courts. 

~The contrast between treatment given juvenile offenders in the 
19th century and that of the present day is strikingly brought out by a 
reproduction of a broadsheet obtained from the London Museum giving 
a picture of the trial and describing the sentence of a twelve year old 
boy who was given the death sentence at the Old Bailey Sessions for 
lying and stealing. 

A boys’ prison established at Parkhurst in 1838 is also described; 
boys under sixteen were guarded by warders with fixed bayonets. It 
was not until the middle of the 19th century that improvements began 
to develop in the treatment of juvenile offenders. 


2. Probation. 


Part I of the Criminal Justice Act 1925, enforced July 1,' 1926 had 
three objects: ' 
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(1) to ensure the provision of the services of a probation officer for 
every juvenile court 


(2) to secure better organization of probation work, and 
(3) to improve the position of the probation officers. 
Also new rules were made in June, 1926, by the Secretary of State 


under the 1907 Protection of Offenders Act and Part I of the Criminal 
Justice Act. 


Every — sessional division is a probation area, but two or more 
divisions may be combined by order of the Secretary of State. In 
December, 1927, the personnel of the probation service consisted of 711 
officers, 442 men, and 269 women, of whom 255 (177 men and 78 women) 
were full-time and 456 part-time officers. 


The organization of probation work presents no difficulties in the 
large towns and thickly populated areas, but the problem is a more 
serious one when it comes to the rural areas. Those Canadian workers 
who have long urged the development of Court and probation work on 
a county and district basis will be interested to know that the Secretary 
of State is empowered to combine two or more divisions. This has 
formed the basis of a plan which seems to have been satisfactory.There 
are sixty administrative counties in England and Wales and in thirty- 
nine instances combination schemes have been worked out; the orders 
being made on a county basis. In other instances boroughs have com- 
bined to share services of officers and in another case two boroughs united 
with three county divisions. 

A probation Committee is appointed for a combined area, consisting 
of Justices appointed from their numbers by the Justices for the County 
and Borough divisions. The Chairman and Assistant Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions for the County and Recorders are ex-officio members. 
The Clerk of the Peace for the County is clerk of the Committee, and the 
Chief Financial Officer of the County Council is Treasurer. 


The Committee is responsible for the appointment and payment of 
Probation officers, the grouping of Courts and the general supervision of 
staff. 

The Act of 1925 requires the appointment of a Probation Com- 
mittee of Justices in every petty sessional division, whether it is part of 
a combined area or not. The 1927 returns showed, however, that there 
were many Courts which had not complied with the statutory require- 
ment. 


Since 1925 the status of the Probation Officer has greatly improved. 
Part I of the Criminal Justice Act gave recognition to the principle of 
Treasury grants for expenditures in connection with probation service. 
It also transferred the responsibility for the payment of the Probation 
Officers to the Justices who appointed them, and the Probation Rules 
made under the Act require the approval of the Secretany of State to all 
full-time appointments, and fix an age qualification, and prescribe 
within certain limits, the salary which must be paid. A superannuation 
or pension scheme for full-time officers is now in operation. 


The law requires that, where circumstances permit, the Court shall 
appoint an officer who is a woman to supervise an offender who is a 
woman, and an officer experienced in dealing with children to supervise 
offenders under sixteen. In London there are specially qualified women 
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Probation Officers attached to all Juvenile Courts. The general rule is 
to entrust all girls under sixteen, and all boys under fourteen to the 
women Officers, and boys over fourteen to men Probation Officers. 

An examination of probation returns made by the Courts shows 
that between five hundred to six hundred probationers are sent each 
year to voluntary Homes and Institutions as a condition of probation. 
An objectionable feature of this system is that it appears to be the prac- 
tice for some Probation Officers to arrange for the reception of proba- 
tioners in a Home without direction from the Court and frequently 
without its knowledge. Steps are being taken to change this practice. 


3. Home Office Schools—or Industrial and Reformatory Schools— 
number 64 of the former (19 of which are for girls) and 27 of the latter 
(5 of which are for girls). These are all certified by the Secretary of 
State. Twenty other institutions, also certified by the Secretary of 
State, care for physically and mentally defective children. There is 
also a non-residential, or day industrial school, at which children receive 
more meals and more supervision than in the ordinary schools. 


To the reformatory the magistrate entrusts those over thirteen 
years of age who do not respond to the treatment of Probation Officers. 
They remain under supervision until they reach the age of nineteen. 
The industrial school is the refuge of the child whose home conditions, 
because of poverty, neglect, or crime make his removal from the home 
necessary. He remains under supervision until he becomes eighteen. 

Efforts are made in these schools to specialize and thus give thorough 
training in one or two branches of labour rather than trying to cover too 
much, e,g., a certain school will concentrate on farming and carpentry, 
another on farming and engineering, another on wood working. In some 
of these institutions school-room instruction is arranged for by attend- 
ance at a neighbouring public, elementary school. This practice has 
been satisfactory where adopted. 

The main practical training for girls lies in domestic subjects, 
although most schools make arrangements for the girls to be trained as 
dressmakers, milliners, clerks, and hairdressers. At one of the homes a 
beginning has been made in organjzing a three months’ final training 
for girls going to domestic service. The girls leave their cottages and go 
to the training home where the teachers live. Each girl has her time- 
table of work, gets an afternoon off, earns wages, and in a small way 
experiences the ‘life she will lead in service. 


4. Farm Training as a Reformative Influence. 


This section of the Report is written by one of the Inspectors of the 
Children’s Branch. The writer states that if this form of training is to 
be successful in this respect the schools must have strong teaching staffs, 
good instructors and well-equipped farms. His experiences prove that 


_ a boy can be induced to remain in farm service he rarely appears in 
ourt. 


On the school holdings, which vary in size from 500 acres to quite 
small farms, and under the supervision and with the assistance of the 
skilled staff, each boy passes through a carefully graded course which 
ends in many cases with specialization in some particular branch of the 
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work. Ina number of schools an attempt is made to give an elementary 
course on the theory of farming during the winter months. 


The value of the training which the schools give is clearly reflected 
in the number of disposals which is secured annually to farm work. 
Over the past six years some 13%, of the total number of boys placed out 
have resumed life in the world as farm hands. 


5. Protection of Children and Young Persons. 


This section of the Report discusses the means taken (1) to protect 
children against offences committed by adults and (2) the treatment of 
neglected children. 

The offences discussed are cruelty and sexual offences. Cruelty is 
covered by section 12 of the Children Act, 1908, which imposes severe 
penalties on any person over the age of sixteen who, having the custody 
or care of any child, or young person under sixteen, wilfully assaults, 
illtreats, neglects, abandons, or exposes such child in a manner likely to 
cause unnecessary suffering or injury to health. If convicted on indict- 
ment, the offender is liable to a fine not exceeding £100, or in default of 
payment, or in addition to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
years. If convicted summarily the offender may be fined up to £25, 
and sent to prison for any term not exceeding six months. 

The Report states there has been a marked reduction in the number 
of persons tried for cruelty to children in the last 25 years. The decrease 
has been fairly steady and the number for 1926 was the lowest on record. 


The position in regard to sexual offences against young people is not 
so satisfactory. The figures for 1925 and 1926 are, the Report states, 
distinctly discouraging. The prosecution of this type of offence presents 
special difficulties, such as absence of corroboration, since in most cases 
only a child’s evidence can be obtained. There is also the conflict 
between public and private interest, as the desirability of bringing the 
offender to justice may often be opposed to the welfare of the child. 


The Report stresses the importance of having a woman present at 
the hearing of a young girl in such cases, and suggests that in many 
instances the case might be proceeded with in the absence of the child. 


6. Treatment of Neglected Children. 


Seven categories of children who can be brought before the Juvenile 
Court are described in section 58 (1) of the Children Act, 1908. This 
section which is somewhat parallel to similar clauses in the Canadian 
Children’s Protection Acts, includes children found begging or wander- 
ing, or destitute, under the care of criminal parents, or living in immoral 
surroundings. If the Court thinks fit, it can send such children to a 
Home Office school, or place them in the care of a relative or other fit 
person with or without supervision by a Probation Officer. The number 
so dealt with in 1926 was only a tenth of those dealt with in 1918. 
Many neglected children are also provided for by voluntary effort. 
Voluntary Homes are scattered throughout the country but the Home 
Office was unable to obtain figures as to the number cared for in this 
way. 

So far no system of state inspection of such Homes has been estab- 
lished. The Children’s Branch Inspectors have done as much of this 
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inspection as possible, and considerable variation in the standards of 
efficiency was noticed in those visited. In some instances circum- 
stances were found which emphasized the need of regular state inspection. 

A large number of neglected children are dealt with under the Poor 
Law, although the number fell from 69,202 in 1926 to 58,412 in 1928. 
These children are boarded out, placed in workhouses and infirmaries, 
Poor Law schools and other institutions. 


6. Adoption of Children. 


The principle of adoption is new to England, the Adoption of Child- 
ren Act having been passed only in 1926. An adoption order can be 
made either by the High Court, the County Court, or by the Juvenile 
Court. Rules governing the procedure in each have been made by the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Only one person can adopt, except that a husband and wife can 
adopt jointly. The child must be under 21, a British subject, and a 
resident of England or Wales. The applicant, who must be resident and 
domiciled in England or Wales must be over twenty-five and not less 
than twenty-one years older than the child to be adopted, except when 
the applicant and child are within the prohibited degrees of consan- 
guinity. 

Consent to the adoption must be given by the parents or guardians 
of the child, but a certain discretion is given to the Court to dispense 
with these consents. 


In every case the Court must appoint a guardian ad litem to safe- 
guard the interests of the child. 


A special register of adopted children is kept in the General Registers 
Office. Where there is satisfactory evidence of the date of the adopted 
child’s birth and its identity with a child whose birth is already regis- 
tered, the Registrar-General may be directed to record the date of birth 
in the Adopted Children Register. 


During the year 1927, 3,173 adoption orders were made in the three 
Courts and 101 interim orders. 

The closing paragraph of this Chapter shows that the Act is meeting 
with approval: “It is satisfactory to find that an Act which introduced 
such a novel principle of law and which is concerned with so funda- 
mental a matter as family relationship has been brought into operation 
with such marked success.”’ 


7. International Work. 


This section deals with the subjects coming under the jurisdiction of 
the Child Welfare Committee of the Advisory Commission of the League 
of Nations for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young 
People. Among the difficulties needing adjustment, listed in the Report, 
are the following:—the repatriating of children who run away from their 
parents or guardians to another country; the question of improving the 
condition of foreign children respecting their benefitting under the legal 
provisions which protect the children of the country; the cinematograph 
in its relation to children; the age of marriage and consent; the position 
of illegitimate children in different countries; the provision being made 
for the protection of children against moral and social dangers. 
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The Report also mentions the work done by the Second Committee 
of the Advisory Commission, that on Traffic in Women and Children. 
The most important event in this field has been the publication of the 
reports of the Special Body of Experts. The chief value of their inquiry, 
the Report states, has been to establish the fact that there is still sub- 
stantial traffic in women along certain routes, that considerable profit 
is made by those engaged in the traffic, and that the existence of licensed 
houses is an incentive to the traffic. 


CHILD WELFARE IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Child Welfare Depart- 
ment of Western Australia for the year ending June 30, 1929, shows very 
interesting developments in the child welfare field in that State. The 
work of this Department has been considered of sufficient importance 
to warrant its creation as a separate Ministerial Department and is 
shown on the estimates under the Minister of Child Welfare. 


The following quotations from the report indicate that many of the 
modern principles and standards of social work are being applied in this 
field: ‘The reason we have such a fine lot of foster mothers is due to 
the great care exercised by our Inspectors in selecting the right type of 
women to act as such. “...... ” We do not care to place children in 
homes where there is insufficiency of other income apart from the sub- 
sidy paid. “...... ” To be able to do this successfully it is very neces- 
sary to have a staff of highly trained inspectors, and if these are obtained 
in the first place the rest is comparatively easy. “...... ” The homes 
in which our wards are placed are visited quarterly as a rule, but wher- 
ever necessary at shorter intervals; particularly infants who are visited 
fortnightly, special visits being made as necessary.” 

The estimated population of the State for the year reported on 
was 412,092. Although the population has increased considerably in 
the last three years statistics for the Department show that the number 
of dependent children committed as wards is lower than. in 1925. The 
following figures give an idea of the volume of work for the year: 


Children in Institutions, wards of Department on subsidy 


I i i a aie ak a a aa ae eS an a 563 
Children boarded out on subsidy....................000. 328 
In Government Receiving Home.......................4. 43 

Tota) mame GRMNMURDEE, 2... 5 cc cece eens 934 
Children with relatives and others without subsidy ........ 218 


Children with mothers receiving allowances but not wards 2324 
Children under 6 years of age placed out with licensed 


foster mothers and paid for by relatives.............. 81 
Children placed on probation from Children’s Court... ... 172 
3729 


These include children benefiting under aid to mothers with depen- 
dent children, children coming under the Children’s Courts, children of 
unmarried mothers, and children legally adopted. 
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Children’s Courts. 


Statistics for this branch of the work show 1,351 cases heard at the 
Children’s Court, Perth, a decrease of 23 as compared with last year’s 
figures. Of these 213 were committed to institutions and the Child 
—” Department; 116 were released on probation, and 515 were 

ned. 


Legal Adoption. 


While the Department puts through about 85 per cent of the legal 
adoptions of Western Australia, the majority of the children are not 
actually wards of the State. Of the 70 adoption orders obtained in the 
year ending June 30, 1929, only 14 were for actual wards. It is interest- 
ing to note that the incomes of adoptive parents for the year vary from 
£192 per annum to £2,247. The estimated saving to the State on future 
maintenance through ‘the legal adoptions completed for the year was 
£14,000. 


Unmarried Mothers. 


The total amount of collections on behalf of unmarried mothers 
paid direct to them was £6,502, an increase of £6,402 over the amount 
collected in 1919 when these cases were heard under the Bastardy Laws 
Act. The Department helped a number of these mothers with allow- 
ances for their children. 


Mothers’ Aid. 


Nine hundred and sixteen mothers with 2,324 children received 
allowances, the approximate weekly cost being £1,145. The total cost 
of relief under this vote for the year was £50,585, 19s. 5d. The following 
classes received this assistance: widows, deserted wives, women whose 
husbands were incapacitated, in sanatoria, prisons, and hospitals for the 
insane. Of this number 34 were single women. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The Child Welfare Act of New Zealand, passed in 1925 and amended 
in 1927, is administered, quite logically, by a specially created branch 
of the Department of Education designated as the Child Welfare Branch. 

The section of the 1928 report of the Department of Education 
dealing with Child Welfare outlines the province of the Branch under 
the provisions of the principal act and the amendment. Briefly, the fol- 
lowing are the matters over which the Branch has jurisdiction: Generally 
the provision for the maintenance of destitute, neglected and delinquent 
children and provision for the following services: 


(1) Preventive work in the community, e.g., the investigation and 
social readjustment of cases reported. 

(2) Investigation regarding the conduct, family history, and home 
conditions of all children brought before the children’s Courts. 

(8) The supervision of all young offenders placed on probation by 
the Children’s Courts. 

(4) Supervision of all infants and young children who are main- 

_ tained apart from their parents or guardians. 
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(5) The investigation and supervision where necessary of all ille - 
gitimate births to ensure that these infants are properly placed 
and cared for. Also assistance to the unmarried mother in 
re-establishing herself in the community, and in fixing paternity. 


(6) Inquiry regarding all applications for the adoption of children 
under 15 years of age. 

(7) Preliminary investigation regarding applications for widows’ 
pensions and supervision and disbursement of pension-money in 
doubtful cases. 

(8) Assistance in supervising young natives of the Pacific Islands 
domiciled in the Dominion. 

(9) The care, training and supervision in the community of the 
higher grades of feeble-minded children who cannot be left in 
their own homes. 


(10) The education of deaf children and those with speech defects. 


(11) The inspection and registration of all children’s homes, orphan- 
ages, etc. 


The report of the Superintendent of the Branch stresses the value 
of preventive work with families ‘‘in order to prevent developments 
that, unchecked, lead to vice, delinquency and juvenile crime and to 
anti-social conduct generally.” During their fiscal year, ending March 
31, 1928, 244 families were dealt with, involving 481 children, where 
readjustments were made thus allowing the children to remain with their 
parents. 

The Child Welfare Act provides for an investigation by the officers 
of the Branch of the circumstances of every child appearing before the 
Children’s Court, and for the supervision of these children. The total 
number of cases investigated for the Court during the year was 1685. 

The total number of children under the guardianship of the Superin- 
tendent for the year was 4,289. Of these 3,753 were either placed out 
or employed in the community or in institutions not under the control 
of the Branch. Of the remainder 126 were temporarily in receiving- 
homes, 140 in training institutions and 270 in institutions for backward 
children. During the year 644 cases were committed to the care of the 
Superintendent. 

The report states that the majority of the children under school age 
committed to care are boarded out in foster homes situated mainly in 
suburban areas. At the end of the year under review 1981 children 
received this type of care. 

The Branch pays particular attention to vocational guidance and 
the employment of the children under guardianship, every case being 
carefully reviewed by responsible officers in the head office. At the 31st 
of March 758 boys were in employment, 570 of these being on farms, 
and 56 apprenticed to trades. The position in regard to girls is slightly 
different. As a rule no girl is placed in employment until she is in her 
15th year, and the majority are placed in domestic service, where pos- 
sible, in homes within easy reach of receiving-homes which they visit 
on their half-days and alternate Sundays. The report lists seven re- 
ceiving homes for girls throughout the Dominion. 

The net average cost per week to the State of maintaining child- 
ren under the Child Welfare system, including both institutional and 
boarding house care was 12s. 4. 
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Child Protection. 
CHILD-PLACING STANDARDS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


The Child Welfare League of America has just issued a most concise 
and comprehensive bulletin on detailed standards of children’s aid 
organizations*and outlines of standards of children’s protective societies 
which have been provisionally adopted by its Board of Directors. The 
League is aiming to make this project of establishing standards for the 
various groups a cooperative undertaking among its own members, 
with a view to making these standards, when finally adopted, a basis of 
membership in the League. 


The standards outlined in the bulletin seem to us so essential to the 
success of the program of any child-placing agency that we are allowing 
space for the following fairly complete summary: 


1. Types and Volume of Service. 


(a) Except in emergencies a private agency should not receive 
‘~ _ children beyond the number for whom it can provide adequate 
care, or children presenting problems with which it is not 

equipped to deal. 


(b) The territory served by the agency should not be larger than 
it can cover with case-work service. 

(c) Child-placing agencies should as rapidly as possible develop 
boarding and free home care. 


The bulletin emphasizes service to children in their own homes 
either by co-operation with a family agency, or provision for this service 
on the child-placing agency’s own staff. 


2. Organization. 


(a) Private agencies should be incorporated on approval of a state 
board having supervisory authority. 


(b) Private children’s aid organizations should have a governing 
board broadly representative of the community, the board and 
executive to be jointly responsible. for the general plans and 

) policies of the organization, and the executive to be responsible 
for the execution of the plans and details of administration. 


() (1) Executive officers and staff—The executive secretary or 
director should be chosen by the board or, if the agency is 
a public one, by the responsible governmental authority. His 
term of office should depend on the satisfactory performance 
of duties. He should have proven executive ability and train- 
ing and experience in children’s case work. Otherwise the 
case-work should be under the direction of an assistant with 
training and experience in children’s case work. All members 
of the field work staff should have case-work training, or in 
lieu thereof they should be given training by the supervisor, 
and should be persons of good judgment, and tact, who under- 


*The term children’s aid organization is used to define all members of the League 
engaged in child-placing of whatever name, and whether public or private. 
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(2) 


(3) 


(d) 


stand children. Salaries and working conditions should be 
such as to attract and hold competent workers, and provision 
should be made for promotion on the basis of efficiency. 


If the agency maintains a receiving home the staff should 
meet the standards required for children’s institutions as out- 
lined by the League. 


The agency should maintain a clerical staff sufficient to keep 
records, correspondence and bookkeeping current and in good 
order. 


Offices should be located with reference to the convenience 
of those using them, including clients as well as staff, and 
should include at least a private office for the executive 
secretary and a private office for the supervisors. Provision 
should be made for private interviews of staff members with 
clients. The office should be equipped with necessary type- 
writers, filing cabinets and office supplies. 


If a receiving home is maintained the following features are essential; 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 


(7) 
(e) 


(2) 


(f) 


Facilities for reception and isolation. 


An arrangement of dormitories and bedrooms which permits 
necessary segregation of children. 


Sufficient bath and toilet rooms and good sanitary conditions 
in general. 


A cheerful and homelike effect throughout. 
Arrangement for close supervision of the children. 


A supply of books, toys, games, and handicraft equipment 
which will attract and hold the children’s interest. 


School and shop facilities if children cannot be sent out to 
school. 


Records (1) Case records should cover applications for 
service, investigations of applications, investigations of foster 
homes, medical, psychological and psychiatric examinations 
and other data of this kind, supervision of children including 
discharge data, and other types of service rendered. Respon- 
sibility for the filing of these records should rest on one worker, 
and their confidential nature should be recognized by all those 
having occasion to use them. 

An annual report should be compiled for use by the agency 
in evaluating its own service and interpreting it to the public. 


The administrative records should be kept current and in such 
form as to show the work of each member of the staff and 
the location of all children under care. Financial records 
should be kept current and should show sources of income and 
the nature of expenditures. 


Provision should be made for clinical service, medical, psycho- 
logical and psychiatric, conducted directly by the agency or 
provided through co-operative arrangements with other organ- 
izations. 
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8. (a) Prior to the beginning of each fiscal year an itemized budget 
showing estimated income and expenditures should be submitted to and 
adopted by the governing board. 


(b) All disbursements should be by cheque drawn by a responsible 
and properly designated official. Careful records of contri- 
butors should be kept. Monthly financial statements should 
be prepared, and books should be audited regularly by a certi- 
fied accountant. 


4. Case loads vary with the territory covered, transportation facilities, 
types of children cared for, kind of foster care provided and similar 
factors. They should not be heavier than can be carried without im- 
pairing the service given or the health and efficiency of the workers. 
The number of investigations of applications for care made per month 
by a person devoting full time to such work should not exceed 15, and 
the number of children in foster homes supervised by one visitor giving 
full time to supervision should not exceed 65 and should ordinarily be 
not more than 40 to 50. Smaller case loads than 50 are desirable, and 
are essential when full time is not devoted to the services specified, when 
unusual distances or territory with poor transportation facilities are 
—* or when children with especially difficult problems are super- 
vised. 


5. Intake Case Work. 


The treatment of every request for service and the reception of 
children into care should be based on case-work principles. No child 
should be received for care, except in an emergency, until an investigation 
has been made. The investigation should include study of the family 
history and present situation, based on home visits, interviews with 
relatives, consulting of the social service exchange, and of agencies 
interested, study of the child’s physical and mental condition, personal 
history and personality. 

Decision as to reception should rest with the executive or case super- 
visor. Unless on court commitment, no child should be received for 
foster care if there is any possibility of his being cared for properly in his 
own home. 

Transfer of legal custody should be made only through court action 
or with the consent of a properly designated state department. 

Relatives of children received for foster care, but not placed for 
adoption, who are able to pay in full or in part for the care of the children 
should be persuaded to pay, and when legally liable should be compelled 
to do so through court order if necessary. 


6. Home Finding Service. 


All prospective foster homes should be investigated before children 
are placed therein, through personal visits to the home which include 
interviews with foster father and mother and other members of the 
family, and to at least three references, of whom at least one should be 
independent. The information secured should include the experience 
of the foster parents in the care of children, also the following items: 
Children desired; location, neighborhood and house; composition of 
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household; family history; health; education, refinement and home 
atmosphere; religious life, social life, and standing in the community; 
attitude of both husband and wife toward taking a child; arrangements 
to be made for child; visitors coming to the house. 


7. Reception Care. 


Provision should be made for temporary care of children pending 
placement, or during periods of special observation. This care may be 
provided through temporary boarding homes or a receiving home, or a 
combination of the two systems. The standards specified under the 
preceding paragraph (6) for investigation of prospective foster homes 
should be complied with in the selection of temporary boarding homes. 
As a rule, foster families giving temporary care should be paid for this 
service and their supervision should be in the hands of specially qualified 
workers. No more than three unrelated children should be placed at 
the same time in the same temporary home. The staff, plant and 
equipment of a receiving home should meet the standards specified in 
2 (d)—(2) and 2(e). The period of care in both types of home should 
be the minimum required for investigation and study of the child. 


8. Placement Policy. 


(a) Types of homes. Decision as to the type of foster home in which 
a child is to be placed should be based on the age of the child, his physical 
and mental condition, personality and habits, family relationships, and 
possibility of return to his own relatives. The selection of homes for 
children should always be on the basis of their value to the child. 


(b) Policy regarding adoption. Children should be placed for 
adoption only when permanent separation of the child from his parents 
is found by careful investigation to be necessary. All children con- 
sidered for adoption should have thorough physical, psychological, and 
if possible psychiatric examination. A probationary period of at least 
one year should be required before legal adoption is consummated. 


(c) Except in the case of brothers and sisters, three or four children 
per home should be the maximum, and one or two children should be the 
usual number. Preferably only one and never more than two infants 
under one year of age should be placed in the same family unless skilled 
help is available, as in homes maintained by trained nurses. 


(d) Brothers and sisters, should be placed together whenever 
possible, except under special circumstances. 


(e) In selecting the particular home in which a child is to be placed 
careful consideration should be given to the special needs and person- 
ality of the child. Placement of dull or backward children with un- 
usually intelligent and cultivated foster parents, as well as placement of 
bright children in homes with little mental stimulus or cultural oppor- 
tunity should be avoided. 


(f) Children should be placed in homes of the same religious faith 
as that of their parents. Placement in families with divided religion 
should be discouraged. 
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9. Child supervision. The number of visits per year should depend 
on the needs of the child and the type of home in which he is placed. 
At least four visits a year should be made to homes of all types. In 
general children of school age and over school age should be visited at 
least every two months, children of pre-school age at least every month 
and babies at least every two weeks, and more frequently if the children 
are in poor physical condition or have other special difficulties. These 
considerations apply to all types of homes. 


The quality of the visits is more important than their frequency. 
The adjustment of the child to the foster family should be carefully 
watched. 

Unnecessary replacements should be avoided, but on the other 
hand, the agency should not hesitate to replace children who cannot be 
satisfactorily adjusted to the homes in which they have been placed. 


Corrective work found to be necessary at the time of the preliminary 
investigation should be carried out promptly. Thereafter the children 
should be given periodic physical examinations by physicians at least 
once a year and prior to discharge from care. The necessity for more 
frequent examinations should be determined by the child’s condition. 
Infants and pre-school children should be under the continuous health 
supervision of physicians and nurses. Tests for venereal disease should 
be made at least in all cases in which the history of the child or his family 
or clinical evidence indicates the possibility of venereal infection. 

The visitor should see that good hygienic standards are maintained 
in the foster home, and should guide the foster parents with reference 
to sleep, diet, clothing, fresh air, and the formation of good health habits. 

The visitor should arrange for psychiatric examination by a com- 
petent examiner of all children who appear dull, backward, or peculiar 
in any way. Foster parents should be given guidance with reference to 
discipline, formation of good habits of behavior and development of the 
child’s personality. 

Children should attend full-time school throughout the period 
required by law and in general until the age of 16 years. Arrangements 
for high school, professional and college education should be made when- 
ever possible for children whose mentality, character and school records 
show that they will profit by such educational opportunities. 

As many opportunities as possible for the development of the cultural 
interests of the children should be provided. Definite and positive 
religious instruction in accordance with the faith of their parents should 
be provided for all children. 


The visitor should see that adequate time and facilities for outdoor 
and indoor play and other forms of recreation are provided. 


Unless the character of the parents or other relatives is such as to 
make permanent and complete separation of the child from his family 
desirable, contacts with members of the child’s own family should be 
maintained. While the child is under care the agency, in co-operation 
with family welfare agencies should assist the family to make such 
adjustments as will make the return of the child possible and a plan for 
such rehabilitation should be started early in the treatment of the child. 


Except when commitment is terminated by court order, or after 
emergency placement of short duration, children should not be discharged 
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from supervision during minority, as a rule, unless one of the following 
conditions is met: (1) the child has been returned to his own home and 
is satisfactorily adjusted therein; (2) the child has been legally adopted; 
(3) the child enters a vocation, such as service in the Army; (4) respon- 
sibility for supervision is transferred to another agency of recognized 
standing. 


Children leaving the jurisdiction of the agency for purposes of educa- 
tion, employment, or because the foster family has moved to another 
locality, should not be formally discharged unless responsibility can be 
transferred to another agency or the child appears to be permanently 
adjusted in a vocation and satisfactory living arrangements have been 
made. 


10. Community relationships. The existence of a children’s aid 
organization is justified only when it fills a real need in the child welfare 
program of the community, and when its work is coordinated with the 
other social forces of the community which tend to prevent dependency 
and family breakdown, conserve home life, and otherwise promote the 
welfare of children. 


It should be the responsibility of the managing board and the execu- 
tive to interpret the work of the agency to the community through such 
avenues of publicity as newspaper articles, public addresses, reports and 
bulletins, exhibits, and letters to members. The needs of the agency, 
the limitations under which it may be operating due to inadequate re- 
sources, the standards which it should meet, and the experience of the 
agency as related to a preventive program should be brought to the 
attention of the public. The agency should give leadership and stimula- 
tion in community planning for child welfare. 

We would recommend that child-placing agencies throughout 
Canada study these standards, as outlined by the Child Welfare League 
of America, and in so far as possible incorporate them into their working 
principles. 


Child Protection in Ontario 


Mr. J. J. Kelso, the superintendent of Neglected and Dependent 
Children has just issued his thirty-sixth annual report. Not only is this 
the thirty-sixth annual report of this Branch, but Mr. Kelso has the 
unique distinction of having presided over every report issued since the 
establishment of this section of the Provincial Secretary’s Department. 

The present report covers not only operations under the Children’s 
Protection Act of Ontario, but also all governmental responsibilities 
under the Adoption Act and the Children of Unmarried Parents Act. 

Ontario has the proud claim of being a province entirely covered by 
Children’s Aid Society services. At the present time there are 58 socie- 
ties actively engaged in this work. 


Wards. 


From its inception the division over which Mr. Kelso presides has 
required that copies of all judges’ orders together with the evidence in 
all cases of children committed as wards anywhere in the province should 
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be filed with it. In the last year in Ontario 1,020 children were made 
wards of whom 327 were covered by temporary orders and 693 by per- 
manent. There has been a slight but steady decrease in the number-of 
children made wards in recent years. Since the first enactment of the 
Children’s Protection Act in 1893 there have been 28,969 wards handled 
under this beneficent legislation. There are at the present time 9,225 
children under the active supervision of the Societies and an additional 
1,425 directly under the supervision of the Roman Catholic Inspector 
of the Department though they too are the wards of various Societies. 
When it is realized that, with the well organized Society, by far the 
greater volume of its services is given to children who are not made 
wards, some concept of the enormous range of activities and interest of 
the Ontario Societies may be gained from the above statistics. 


The Children’s Aid Society. 


The position occupied by the Children’s Aid Society in Canadian 
child protection legislation is unique, and simply because it is one of our 
oldest organizations, engaged actively in work long before our so-called 
mecdern social work was known, there is an inclination to accept its 
principles and organization as granted and to value too lightly the 
inexpressibly beneficent services which Canada enjoys in this particular 
agency and the child protection legislation under which they operate. The 
very fact that to-day the most advanced social work with children can be 
done fully and effectively under a statute of 1893, which has been but in- 
cidentally amended since, indicates what a valuable and wide-visioned 
piece of legislation the Children’s Protection Act is. Today the most ad- 
vanced work can be done in Ontario’s largest city or the most elementary 
service be extended to its new and sparsely settled areas all under the 
scope of this Act. 


The Children’s Protection Act, as it stands, provides for the super- 
vision of the child protection work of the province through the Super- 
intendent of Neglected and Dependent Children, but the actual work is 
contemplated as the responsibility of Children’s Aid Societies, incor- 
porated societies of private citizens authorized to carry on all sorts of 
work, having “among its objects the purposes of the protection of child- 
ren from cruelty, the care and control of neglected children, and generally 
the discharge of the functions of a children’s aid society under this Act.” 
(R.S.0. 46 S. 31) A child is defined in the Act as a boy or girl actually 
or apparently under 16 years of age. 


In districts where there are no children’s aid societies, the super- 
intendent may act directly as a children’s aid society, or may form 
Children’s Committees to co-operate in carrying out the Act. 


In this way, machinery is set up in which the provincial authority 
and the voluntary agency co-operate. Section 4 of the Act provides for 
municipal co-operation, by requiring the corporation of every city or 
county to provide and maintain, to the satisfaction of the Minister, one 
or more “places of refuge” known as temporary homes or shelters, where 
children falling within the classifications of the Act may be temporarily 
housed. Such shelter may be established within an orphanage or 
children’s home with the consent of the trustees or, if the child’s welfare 
permits, within a private family. 
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At the present time the various societies operate through 40 differ- 
ent shelters and hundreds of private paid homes. In the last five years 
three outworn shelters have been replaced by new and modern buildings. 


The Society may itself establish and maintain the Shelter, in which 
case, according to a judgment of the Supreme Court of Ontario, an item 
for capital and depreciation may be included in the calculation of the 
per diem maintenance costs of a child for which the municipality is liable. 


The Society’s Assumption of Guardianship. 


Subject to the natural and specified limitations of a temporary 
commitment, when a child is actually committed to a children’s aid 
society, all parental and guardianship rights are severed, and the child 
becomes absolutely the legal ward of the Society until twenty-one years 
of age. This transfer of guardjanship is a fact that is not sufficiently 
appreciated, even in the ranks of organized social work, for not only does 
the assumption of these full guardianship responsibilities on the part of 
the children’s aid society distinguish its peculiar powers from those of 
any other social agency working with children, but it is the very corner- 
stone of the state’s responsibility in child protection. The state has a 
definite responsibility for seeing that every child is provided with reason- 
ably safe and adequate guardianship. But in seven of the English- 
speaking provinces of Canada the province prefers to share this respon- 
sibility with selected private organizations described as Children’s Aid 
Societies. But, though thus delegating this work, it does not relinquish 
responsibility for it. It must satisfy itself that these Societies adequately 
discharge these guardianship responsibilities. Consequently both its rela- 
tionship to and supervision of these Societies are closer and more direct 
than similar relations with other private agencies caring for children, 
for these do not possess the privilege and responsibilities of legal com- 
mitment on court order. 


The Child in the Children’s Home, Orphanage, Etc. 


If an orphanage, children’s home, or other private or public agency, 
desires to have guardianship created for a child in its care, the superin- 
tendent may apply to a judge for an order committing such child to 
the guardianship of a children’s aid society. (Of course, prior notice 
must be given to the Society.) Thus the children’s aid society is visua- 
lized as in a particular position in relation to the province and munici- 
pality, because of this full parental responsibility for all children com- 
mitted to its care, and its statutory right to municipal maintenance. 


Maintenance. 


During the temporary care of a child, pending or during the deter- 
mination of the case, the judge may order payment for the child’s main- 
tenance to the society from the corporation of the municipality of the 
child’s residence. When the child is actually committed either on 
temporary Or permanent commitment, the judge shall order the muni- 
cipality to make such payment. This maintenance is to be paid by 
a “‘reasonable sum”’ of not less than 75 cents per day. This reasonable 
sum has been established by the judgment already referred to above as 
the actual cost to a society of the maintenance of the child, providing 
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such cost can be shown to be reasonable. Parental contributions may 


also be required by the Judge, and refunds may be ordered from the 
parent to the municipality. 


Responsibilities Re Wards. 


The Children’s Aid Society, to whose care a child is committed, 
naturally assumes, with the responsibilities of guardianship all the duties 
of a parent towards the child until he is 21 years of age, or adopted, or 
another legal guardian appointed. The Act also makes provision tor a 
society renouncing guardianship with the consent of the Superintendent. 
It also enjoins the Society to “use diligence” in providing a suitable 
home for the child. Consequently, the Societies have a definite legal 
responsibility for creating and developing home-finding services and for 
meeting every need of their wards just as a parent would be required to 
do. These parental rights and responsibilities definitely include not 
only power of placement and of concluding contracts for their wards, 
but also of applying to the Superintendent for the transfer by the latter 
to an Industrial School (i.e. under the Industria! Schools’ Act) of any 
child, whose condition may require the rigorous discipline of such insti- 
tutional care. It is to be noted that while a child’s parent may apply 
directly for the admission of a child to an Industrial School, or apply to 
a Court, the Children’s Aid Society must go through the Superintendent, 
or apply to the Court. In the case of seeking an admission to the Boys’ 
School at Bowmanville, however, the Society or parent may do so by 
direct application to the head of the School. 


Care of Non-Wards by Societies, and Private Child Caring Agencies. 


It is evident that in addition to the children who are made wards of 
a Society, the active Society will have in its care large numbers of child- 
ren who are not wards. In fact, that Society is most successful that with 
the largest number of cases has the smallest number of commitments. 
The Toronto Society last year gave service to 2,321 children, of whom 
462 were actually admitted to Shelter care, but of whom only 104 were 
made wards. These children may be admitted to care directly on the 
application of a parent or guardian, or they may be taken in because of 
their need without apprehension, or they may be awaiting disposition. 
When such children are in care pending the hearing or during the deter- 
mination of their cases, the Judge may issue a maintenance order against 
the municipality similar to what is ordered for ward maintenance. 
Otherwise however, all such children must be supported from private 
funds exactly as a dependent child in the care of an orphanage or child- 
ren’s home. In the latter case, however, the provincial government 
by an arbitrary arrangement pays five cents per day towards the support 
of any such child in any orphanage or home. This amount is usually 


augmented by a much larger per diem per capita, or a flat rate grant 
from the municipality. 


Children’s Protection Act—Clauses governing economic assistance. 


Within the non-ward group of children in a Society’s care a large 
number will be found to be children temporarily sheltered on request 
of their parents or guardians because of economic pressure. The Child- 
ren’s Protection Act makes very definite provision for municipal assis- 
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tance in such cases (Sec. 4 (3)) by providing that any Children’s Aid Society 
may furnish temporary shelter to any child with the consent of the 
parents, guardian, etc., and on the written requisition of the mayor or 
reeve, charge the municipality therewith at a rate not exceeding $1.00 
per diem. 


Children’s Homes and Orphanages. 


The children’s home or orphanage occupies a place quite distinct 
from that of the Children’s Aid Society in the child caring programme. 
Such agencies are only incidentally mentioned in the Children’s Protec- 
tion Act, and are granted their charters of incorporation under the 
Provincial Secretary’s Department, in accordance with the Hospitals 
and Charitable Institutions Act. They are also subject to inspection 
by this Department, and by the Superintendent in respect to children 
in care under the Children’s Protection Act (Sec. 27). 

These are all private agencies, however, operating solely under the 
terms of their respective incorporations. ‘They have none of the powers 
of apprehension of a children’s aid scciety, nor, as private agencies, none 
of the privileges of applying for the commitment of children on court 
order, except insofar as they seek commitment of their children to the 
wardship of a Children’s Aid Society. 

On the other hand, a judge may hand a child over to such a private 
agency for care, if the agency is willing, but he can never commit a child 
directly to the guardianship of such an agency. Guardianship is shared 
only with the Children’s Aid Societies. 

Guardianship can only be obtained by applying directly to the 
Court to have the child committed to the Children’s Aid Society as a 
ward, having first given notice to the Society concerned. The Society 
then generally places the child in the care of the private agency and pays 
over the funds received for maintenance. Sometimes an arrangement 
exists whereby a Society may use such a home as a shelter for its 
children. 

The province, as above indicated, pays 5 cents per capita per diem 
to all such agencies on behalf of all such children in care. This may be 
supplemented by purely optional grants. All other funds come entirely 
from private charity for the support of these agencies thus privately 
operated. 

Children cared for in the children’s homes and orphanages are nearly 
all admitted on the direct application of their parents or guardians, or 
frequently near relatives, or of a family welfare, nursing, or some similar 
social agency, as part of their plan of helping the family. Care only is 
generally sought. 

Partial payment is often made by parents or relatives for many of 
the children in these homes, and infrequently full payment. However, 
only too frequently payments fall in arrears, the parent, guardian or 
other relative becomes discouraged, and in only too many cases the home 
must gradually assume all or the major burden of support. Where 
guardianship definitely becomes defective to the point that a new guar- 
dianship is desirable, the problem can be handled in a comparatively 
_— manner by commitment to a children’s aid society as indicated 
above. 
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The report comments on the purely temporary nature of shelter care 
as contemplated under the Act. Unfortunately, however, the lack of 
adequate accommodation for the feebleminded and inadequate home 
finding and child placing services are undoubtedly leading to much more 
permanent residence of many children in many of the Ontario shelters 
than the Children’s Protection Act evidently contemplates. 


Finances. 


The Ontario Societies altogether handled $576,000 in receipts during 
the year, which indicates the tremendous volume of child protection 
work being provided by this great reservoir of voluntary aid. 


Industrial Schools. 


The Industrial Schools of Ontario are also under the supervision of 
this Department. These consist of four schools,— 


Alexandra School for Girls (Protestant) 
Victoria School for Boys (Protestant) 

St. Mary’s School for Girls (Roman Catholic) 
St. John’s School for Boys (Roman Catholic) 


The total number of children committed to these schools in recent 
years has numbered just under 600 each year. The report points out 
that the Mimico School for Boys and the Alexandra School for Girls are 
both seriously overcrowded. ‘lhe report stresses the necessity of parole 
and placement work and draws special attention to the increasing 
number of repeaters among boys. Mr. Kelso urges that the institu- 
tion of responsible guardianship over these boys and supervision by well 


organized voluntary societies might offer some hope of re-adjustment in 
this field. 


Unmarried Parents’ Act. 


The section of the report dealing with the unmarried parenthood 
legislation is especially valuable in that it reviews the operation of the 
Act since its inception in 1921. In the seven intervening years a total 
of 11,668 cases has been handled. Last year’s cases number 1,886. 
The increased volume of work, Mr. Kelso points out, is not due to an 
increase in the problem itself, but to wider recourse to the Act and 
increased facilities for the work. No less than $126,558.49 was collected 
under the Act last year. Of thisover $90,000 was paid out in maintenance 
on behalf of children while various other amounts were paid out to 
hospitals and private agencies giving various types of care. The total 
volume collected under the Act since July 1921 amounts to $664,713.46. 
The annual amounts rise from $691 in the first year of operation to last 
year’s total. The statistics quoted in the report indicate the social 
values in the legislation, while such a financial statement as just quoted 
indicates the degree to which the Act is effective in transferring from 
— to public charity responsibility for such a vast amount of expen- 

iture. 

The social values of the legislation are brought out in the fact that 
of the total number of children only 80 died and 15 were reported as 
stillborn. At the end of the year 1,258 children were with their mothers. 
Of the babies in care over 200 were in boarding homes. 
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It is an open secret in Ontario that the Children’s Aid Societies are 
weighed down beyond any justification with the administration of this 
Act, and that neither as fully effective legal work nor as widespread 
social work can be done as the Act contemplates. In 1921 this work 
with a total of less than 200 cases a year was placed arbitrarily upon the 
Children’s Aid Societies and neither financial assistance nor additional 
staff given to them to provide for it. Now they are handling nearly 
2,000 cases a year. In Toronto the Children’s Aid does not carry this 
work; the legal work being done directly by the Department, and the 
social work by the Infants’ Home, or the Catholic Welfare Bureau. The 
question of direct assistance to the Societies to enable them properly to 
provide for both the legal and social work involved under the Act is one 
of the crying needs in the province at the present time. 


Adoption. 


Another section of the report deals with legal adoption under the 
Act of 1921. This work is handled also by the Superintendent as the 
Provincial Officer under the Act, and much of the placement work is done 
through the Children’s Aid Societies. Since the enactment of the 
measure, 5,271 children have been adopted of whom the papers for 639 
were put through in 1929. By far the largest number of adoptions con- 
tinues to be of children born out of wedlock and under three years of 
age. A large number of adoptions in the past year by relatives indicates 
the degree to which adjustment of needs is being met within the resour- 
ces of the family and institutional care avoided. 


A review of the Ontario report will well repay anyone interested in 
this work. As already indicated it is probable that the Ontario work 
because of its age and extent is taken altogether too much for granted 
and that not sufficient recognition is given to the tremendous debt 
which all child welfare work in Canada owes to this province. 


Crippled Children 


The International Society. 


The International Society for Crippled Children was organized at 
Toledo, Ohio, in October, 1921. In 1929 it was incorporated under the 
laws of Ohio, with its main office at Elyria. 


At the present time 48 agencies in 42 states, provinces and counties 
are affiliated directly or indirectly with the policy to promote a plan to 
solve the problem of the Cripple everywhere as economically, humanely, 
and scientifically as possible. 


Through its stimulation and efforts public and private surveys and 
clinics for cripples in rural communities have been held in many of the 
United States. Many pamphlets and magazine articles in regard to 
organization work, and various phases of the problem have been 
published. The Society publishes ‘“The Crippled Child”, a bi-monthly 
magazine, and sends a monthly letter to three thousand interested 
persons telling of current events in this field. 
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One of the most permanent and important phases of the work has 
been the stimulation of the passing of legislation in this field in the 
different States of the U.S.A. 


Ontario Society for Crippled Children. 


The report of the Executive Secretary for the year 1929-1930, stated 
the work had increased to such an extent that a business office and a 
stenographer were found necessary and the Society has established its 
headquarters in the Medical Arts Building, Bloor Street West, Toronto. 


The report, among the activities of the year, mentions the London 
District Conference held in June at which most of the Clubs working in 
Western Ontario were represented. 


Representation made to the Premier of Ontario on behalf of the 
work resulted in an increased grant for 1930. A memorandum in regard 
to changes in legislation in this field was also placed in the hands of the 
Premier. 


The Society was active in making plans for the Convention of the 
International Society for Crippled Children which was held in Toronto 
in March. 


The Report of the Extension Committee of the Ontario Society for 
Crippled Children shows much progress and many new developments. 
In addition to the twenty-five Rotary Clubs affiliated with the Society, 
Kiwanis Clubs at Cornwall, Pembroke, St. Thomas, Port Arthur and 
Fort William have been interested in this work, also the Lions Club at 
Goderich. A tribute is paid to the splendid work done by the Shriners 
and the Women’s Institutes of Ontario, also the Junior Red Cross, all 
of these organizations being interested in the welfare of crippled children. 


New Publications. 


“Progress in the Education of Crippled Children”, by Harry H. 
Howett, A.M., is one of the pamphlets published by the International 
Society for Crippled Children, Inc. 


Briefly, this pamphlet outlines the progress made in this phase of 
education from the time of Pythagoras to the present day when schools 
for crippled children have now generally introduced real corrective 
education carried on in special buildings and with special equipment. 


“Crippled Children—How may their deformities be prevented?” 
is a reprint from the Canadian Public Health Journal, Vol. XXI, 1930, 
published through the co-operation of the Ontario Society for Crippled 
Children and the Canadian Social Hygiene Council, and written by 
R. I. Harris, M.B., Associate Surgeon, Toronto General Hospital. The 
pamphlet deals chiefly with what are considered the two most important 
single factors causing children to be crippled, i.e., infantile paralysis and 
tuberculosis and gives practical suggestions for prevention under these 
two headings. 


How to Care for Little Cripples, is a short, practical bulletin con- 
taining valuable information. It is published by the Extension Com- 
mittee of the Ontario Society for Crippled Children. 
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THE BLIND AND HANDICAPPED CHILD. 


The report recently submitted to the Child Welfare Committee of 
the League of Nations by Mr. Johnston, of the International Labour 
Office, on Blind Children and on Vocational Guidance and Training of 
the Handicapped is worthy of the attention of all workers in this field. 

As an axiom, Mr. Johnston emphasizes the importance of separating 
backward, defective or handicapped children from the normal, gifted 
child, in the processes of ordinary training. 

The Zurich Cantonal Association for the “handicapped” is described 
as working along very fine lines of vocational guidance, training in special 
workshops, and organization of charity scholarships for ‘“‘handicapped”’ 
apprentices. The Association has noted the importance of training 
advisers and special supervisors to deal exclusively with the placing and 
supervising of handicapped youths and girls trained for definite callings 
and capable of doing paid work. 

A report from a school for the vocational education of the blind at 
Berlin, Germany is also mentioned. The school was originally organized 
for the re-education of men blinded in the war. 

The aim of all this educational work is to enable the handicapped 
not to be 100% efficient, but to do productive work within the limits of 
his capacities. 

The bibliography lists several publications of the International 
Labour Bureau, as well as books by German, Belgian, French, Swiss and 
American authors, such as Ueber Kruppelfursorge, by Dr. Roeden; 
L’assistance Sociale aux Infirmes Civils, by J. Borrel; La Reeducation et 
la Readaptation des Accidentes du Travail, by D. G. Ichok; Eye 
Hazards in Industrial Occupations, by L. Resuik and Lewis H. Carris, 
etc. 


Che Blind Child. 


REPORT ON THE WELFARE OF THE BLIND 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


Published by the Health Organization of the League of Nations— 
Series of League of Nations Publications III, Health 1929, III., 8. 


At the request of the British Government, the Health Organization 
of the League sent a questionnaire (in the form suggested by the British 
Government) to the governments of 57 countries, asking for information 
in regard to provision made for the care of the blind. 

This report was based on twenty-six replies received from the follow- 
ing Governments: 


Australia Germany Japan Poland 
Austria Greece Latvia Siam 

Canada Haiti Luxemburg South Africa 
Costa Rica Hungary Netherlands Sweden 
Czechoslovakia India (British) New Zealand United States 
Denmark Irish Free State Norway of America 
France Italy Panama 
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The second chapter gives a brief history of what has been done 
in a general way to make the existence of the blind a happier one, e.g., 
the history of provision of Braille literature; and of the establishment 
of houses of refuge, schools, etc. 

The third chapter attempts to define what is considered blindness 
for children and for adults. It is interesting to note that separate 
definitions of blindness for children exist in at least six countries— 
Denmark, England and Wales, Luxemburg, the Netherlands, South 
Africa and Sweden. In some countries the definition is an official one 
laid down by statute for the purposes of education or census enumeration. 
In others the standard is that which is uniformly applied in practice. 
In most provinces of Canada the standard of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind, i.e., less than 20% of the normal vision, is used. 


The fourth chapter deals with the attempt to obtain an estimate 
of the number of blind persons in the countries studied. This was found 
difficult, the report states, since so far as is known, no country has 
attempted compulsory notification of blindness by medical practitioners, 
or blind persons. 

The fifth chapter deals with the classification of the blind and 
emphasizes the importance of studying them as individuals, and not as 
a group. 

The classification arrived at is the following: 

(1) Children under school age. 

(2) Children of elementary school age. 

(3) Blind persons, over elementary school age who require training. 

(4) Employable blind persons. 

(5) Unemployable and necessitous blind persons. 


The sixth chapter—‘‘Children under school age’”’—-stresses the view 
that “‘given good and understanding parents, home is the best place 
for the normal, young, blind child.” In England, the National Institute 
for the Blind has provided three ‘‘Sunshine Homes” for very young 
blind children. 


The report states that one of the main difficulties in the develop- 
ment of services for the blind child of pre-school age is the lack of 
knowledge of the existence of the children. 

The seventh and eighth chapters deal respectively with elementary, 
and vocational and higher education. 

The ninth chapter goes into detail on the subject of what has been 
done in the twenty-six countries studied, in the way of providing employ- 
ment for the employable blind. 

The classification of kinds of employment is as follows: 

(a) Special workshops for the blind. 

(b) Home work. 

(c) Professional employment. 

(d) Employment with sighted workers in factories or elsewhere. 

(e) Other employment. 

The workshop division seems to have been most highly developed 
in Great Britain, where 3,300 blind persons are employed in 65 special 
workshops. 

The fact that blindness is not inconsistent with the highest gifts 
of genius is stressed in a paragraph on “Professional Occupations,” 
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where we are reminded that blind men are serving or have served in 
the French Chamber of Deputies, the Italian Senate, and the British 
House of Commons, and that there have been distinguished university 
professors who are blind. 

The experiment of employing the blind with sighted workers: is 
described as one of the most striking developments of blind work in 
recent years, and the advantages and weak points in the plan are care- 
fully outlined. 

The tenth chapter discusses the various needs of the unemployable 
and necessitous blind, classifying the forms the means of financial assist- 
ance for them generally takes: 


(1) Poor relief. 
(2) State pensions. 

(a) Disability pensions. 

(b) Old-age pensions, whether contributory or non-contribu- 
tory, which (i) may be available to the blind as part of 
the ordinary community, or (ii) may be pensions spe- 
cially given to blind persons, or (iii) may be ordinary 
old-age pensions which are granted to the blind at an 
earlier age than to the sighted. 

(3) County or municipal allowances, granted specially to the blind. 
(4) Pensions or charitable gifts from voluntary organizations. 


The eleventh chapter briefly enumerates causes of, and methods of 
prevention of blindness. 

While the review of this subject is necessarily tentative, to a certain 
extent, as the Report states in the concluding chapter, it is, on the whole 
a most valuable summary of important information, very interesting, 
non-technical, and easy to read, and so systematically arranged that the 
reader has no difficulty in finding the material that is of interest to him. 





PRE-DELINQUENT WORK. 
TORONTO BIG BROTHER MOVEMENT. 

The annual report of the Big Brother Movement in Toronto for 
1929 shows a year of unusual activity and achievement. In all, the 
Movement was in touch with 1441 boys. Two hundred and twenty- 
two of these were reported by the Investigating Department of the 
Canadian National Railway Co. These boys were all guilty of minor 
offences, such as trespassing, breaking into cars, etc. ft is interesting 
to note that because of satisfactory adjustments not one of them was 
brought before the Juvenile Court. 

The report brings out the fact that preventive work with the boy 
in the home and the school is the secret of the solution of the problem 
of delinquency. Among other factors relied on in the work of the 
Association, psychiatric clinics and farm placement were emphasized. 
The record of success being achieved by this Association indicates the 
desirability of extending Big Brother work to other centres in Canada. 
The Council has made tentative arrangements with the Toronto Big 
Brothers, through the generous interest of their president, Mr. C. L. 
Burton, (and a member of this executive) to offer the special services of 
the energetic secretary, Mr. Frank Sharpe, for specialized work in certain 
parts of Canada in developing more constructive voluntary effort in this 


field. 
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Crends in the Care of Delinquent Girls. 


Mrs. A. G. Westman, Superintendent British Columbia Provincial 
Training School. 


(Mrs. Westman was appointed to her present position in June 1929. Within 
the space of six weeks in the autumn, she had the unique and enlightening experi- 
ence of visiting fifteen schools for delinquent girls in Canada and the United States, 
as well as two penal institutions for women, and two homes especially for unmarried 
mothers. Her instructions from the Attorney-General of British Columbia were 
to study and compare the methods of reclamation in these various institutions. The 
itinerary was planned and arrangements for the tour were made by the Council 
office, assisted by offigials of the Russell Sage Foundation. In forwarding these 
notes of her impressions, Mrs. Westman writes ‘‘ Every place I was made so welcome 
being given the fullest opportunity to see and enquire. It was so inspiring to meet 
the splendid women carrying on this work; to find them so keen and optimistic 
and to observe the different methods by which they are striving wholeheartedly 
for the same end.’’) 


The most impressive fact emerging at the end of a six weeks tour of 
19 agencies caring for various types of delinquent girls was the high 
degree of success attained in reclaiming to self respect and usefulness a 
class of girls regarded not so many years ago as “‘lost’”’. Since in almost 
all schools complete records were kept, the officials were able to speak 
with authority as to results achieved. 


Admission Routine. 


The routine of admission was similar in all the Institutions visited. 
There were complete examinations by doctors, dentists, and oculists; 
with blood tests, and quarantine when the Wasserman was positive, 
until all menace was removed. A short quarantine to prevent entry of 
communicable diseases is universal. In all but two Schools, intelligence 
tests were given at entry. These were valuable as a guide to the Super- 
intendent in planning for the girls’ training. In some Institutions the 
Juvenile Courts place complete records of the girls’ antecedent histories 
at the disposal of the Superintendent. In others it is argued that to do 
so would handicap the girls, who, it is contended, should enter the 
Institution without any prejudice. 


Intelligence Ratings. 


Intelligence tests revealed a lower rating than for ordinary school 
groups of the same age. In many cases however, these girls are retarded 
rather than subnormal, due to lack of opportunity in early life or to 
failure to avail themselves of given opportunity. These tests, it was 
agreed, were invaluable in “placing” the girls in the school and informing 
staff as to what to expect of them under given conditions. The officials 
were not guided by them exclusively, however, as close observation 
often revealed unexpected variations, in reactions. Sometimes it was 
found that many girls suffered from physical disabilities and that when 
these were removed they offered problems, easier to handle. 


As a tribute to the Schools, it should be said that it was easy to pick 
out juniors, intermediates and seniors by their appearance and deport- 
ment. Undernourished, awkward girls are early transformed by firm- 
ness, kindness and infinite patience into attractive, healthy, well groomed 
young women. 
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School Administration. 


One could not escape being impressed with the personality of the 
workers in charge of the various schools. These are the women whose 
task it is to strengthen the girls’ resolutions and forgive their repeated 
lapses. The good feeling existing in the Schools arises from cordial 
relations between girls and staff, with resultant pride in the Schools. 
The efforts of staff and of girls soon become mutual. 


Many of the homes had no locked doors during day-time; the girls 
going to and fro in the grounds from their cottages to school and gymna- 
sium with every evidence of freedom. In this connection the history of 
the New York School at Hudson is interesting. It was opened in ¥887 
as the House of Refuge. When the present Superintendent took charge 
it was “very much a prison.” It had high entrance gates with three 
pes, a guard house with twelve cells which were always full. After 

er arrival the gates were removed, the guards given other duties and a 
new life began for the inmates. The guard house was transformed 
into a charming cottage for members of the staff. The houses of red 
brick, although substantial, were drab and unattractive until adorned 
on the outside by shutters and latticed porches, and on the inside by 
bright walls, inexpensive curtains, and attractive furniture. 


The girls under the direction of the school carpenter removed and 
rebuilt partitions, applied plaster, put cement floors in the basement, 
and painted and renovated generally. It was a splendid object lesson 
in economy and good taste and the girls are tremendously proud of their 
new home, particularly, because of the part they had in carrying out the 
programme. Many of the staff of twenty-five instructors have addi- 
tional duties as house mothers in the cottages which are grouped about 
quadrangles of lawn and linked together by rows of shrubs, flowers and 
trees. 


Special Schools in Canada. 


The Cedarvale school at Georgetown, Ontario, offered a small but 
most interesting experiment in caring for problem cases, too difficult for 
their families to handle, but not yet involved in such serious trouble as 
to have caused Court commitment. Here the girls are placed 
by their parents or guardians who pay $15.00 per month for their main- 
tenance and supply clothing. This School offers a definite step in the 
right direction—prevention rather than cure. 


Probably the finest group of buildings devoted to this work in 
Canada is found at Truro, where the non-Roman Catholic Churches of 
the Maritime Provinces have combined to establish an admirable Home. 
The majority of the girls have single rooms and segregation by groups 
into their cottages is followed. The School is managed by a private 
board representative of these different Churches from the funds of which 
capital expenditure is met; the province and municipality of the girls’ 
residence provide maintenance at a statutory rate. Parole is being 
developed under a special worker, and a recent innovation has been the 
appointment of a resident woman physician to the staff. 
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Cottage Units. 


In many of the schools visited, the “‘cottages,” which are in reality 
two-storied houses caring for from thirty to forty girls, were well built, 
tastefully furnished and set in beautiful grounds, on the outskirts of 
town or in the country. (Sleighton Farm, for instance, is eighteen miles 
from Philadelphia, with 270 acres of land with most attractive cottages 
grouped about a “village street”. Transportation is arranged for staff 
and visitors.) Entertainment must be provided for the schools. 
For instance, in Toronto and Truro the girls attend a local church, 
and worth while concerts and lectures. They are a part of the 
community. In the majority of schools girls have single rooms in which 
they are encouraged to express their individuality. In a few schools 
the bedrooms were unnecessarily bare and unattractive, but in the better 
schools they were made attractive by the handiwork of the occupant. 
Dormitories are locked at night in some cases by individual keys, in others 
by a single control system, or dormitories are left unlocked but an 
“enunciator” indicated if a door opened. 


The Training School Concept. ° 


The best Institutions visited were those in which the school idea 
was uppermost. The girls were treated as school girls. Those who 
were able to continue into High School work were encouraged to do 
so, even as far as fourth year and graduation. In some cases girls were 
kept on after the expiry of their term to complete the course upon which 
they had been launched, and which they appeared to have the desire and 
capacity to complete successfully. 


Vocational Work. 


It is not merely class work that should be emphasized however. 
The school idea was carried into vocational training of many kinds. 
Four schools had well equipped beauty shops in operation. A clever 
idea for training girls in business was noted at one school. A group of 
girls was in charge of supplies for the institution and at a certain hour 
each day, girls from the cottages brought to the store requisitions from 
the teachers and house mothers. The store clerks kept records of all 
these transactions, thus acquiring experience in systematic commercial 
practices. The girls engaged in this activity were planning to follow 
it up after release. In five Institutions small “Tuck” shops were 
operated and at stated intervals the girls were allowed to spend small 
sums of money. Opportunity to buy both useful and frivolous articles 
was laid before the girls and they were trained to exercise their judg- 
ment. 


The vocational training offered considerable variety in the larger 
schools, including besides the commercial courses, such “‘specials” as hair 
dressing, commercial art, interior decorating, care of children, sewing, 
tea-room service, salesmanship and various farming occupations. All 
the heads agreed that a thorough course in home making should be 
given, for while all will not follow this for a livelihood, the majority of 
the girls marry and generally with young men of small means. But 
each girl has special aptitudes, and the aim is to fit them for careers which 
will appeal to them. 
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One Superintendent stated that her survey showed that eighty-six 
out of one hundred and fifteen, released after twenty-one, married. 


Discipline. 


In the matter of discipline and control many devices for the develop- 
ment of character are employed. The honor system was much in vogue. 
In some schools varying degrees of self-government were encouraged, the 
girls themselves passing upon minor offences and deciding what treat- 
ment would be most likely to correct faults and discourage repetition. 
Real pride in the conduct of groups was fostered by these methods. 


Release. 


Each Superintendent could tell of a number of outstanding success- 
es,—school teachers, nurses, secretaries, among them. But they were 
just as frank in admitting partial successes or failures. Some girls who 
did quite well under a parole director failed after reaching automatic 
discharge at the age of twenty-one. Other girls would be placed in one 
home after another, without success. It was pointed out however, that 
not all homes proved suitable, often because they were not carefully 
chosen. Sometimes they were found to include objectionable personalities, 
in which case the girl’s recall to the school was not entirely her own 
fault. Nevertheless, the proportion of girls who were making good in 
after life was remarkable high, and as the methods of administration 
and training in the institutions become more highly developed, the 
proportion of reclamation is growing. 


In all the schools, one found the firm conviction that these girls 
were not inherently bad, but the victims of neglect, faulty supervision 
and bad environment. Many of them came from unattractive ill-kept 
homes, and undesirable neighborhoods, where they were ignorant of 
even the decencies of life. Many of them ,while guilty of moral offences, 
were found to be reacting to ignorance and wrong environment, and 
were not degenerate to the point of deliberately choosing lives of 
immorality. 


There was unanimity as to the absolute necessity of parole, or ‘‘after 
care” with competent officers providing careful supervision and advice. 


The Subnormal Delinquent. 


The problem of the definitely subnormal presented such specific 
difficulties as not to be overlooked. Among most of the officials there 
was a firm conviction that girls found definitely subnormal should have 
custodial care or be sterilized and released under supervision, In one 
city there is a special club for such girls, discharged from industrial 
schools, where they live under partial supervision, going out each day 
to work and returning at night. They were able to pay their way 
under the system of management prevailing. 
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STREET ACCIDENTS TO CHILDREN. 


The increasing death toll of children from street accidents in Canada 
is raising another menace before us, as such enemies to child life as 
diphtheria, and anterior-polio-myelitis are being conquered. Because 
of its tragic interest attention is directed to the report on street accidents 


in Greater London in July of last year, prepared by the London and 


Home Counties Traffic Advisory Committee, and submitted to the 
Minister of Transport. 


The tables in this report are made up from particulars obtained 
from the Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis of all the fatal street 
accidents to children under fifteen in the Metropolitan Police District 
during the four years 1925-1928. These number 932 for the four years 
under review. 


a The following are some of the interesting facts brought out by these 
tables :— 


(1) The number of fatalities gradually increase with the age, cul- 
minating at the age of five, and thereafter declining, but there 
is a sudden rise at the age of fourteen. It therefore appears 
that there is more risk of accident to children between the 
ages of four to nine when they are going about largely without 

arental control. 

(2) The bulk of victims between four and nine were killed while 
“running across without due care.” Out of the total number 
of 932 deaths, 362 were from this cause. 

(3) A large number of children were killed at the age of fourteen 
through their cycles skidding and colliding with other vehicles. 

(4) The highest number of fatal accidents to children occurred in 
industrial and densely populated districts. 

(5) Out of the total number of 932 fatalities 724 or 78% were boys. 


The Report, as a result of the study of these figures urged that 
special consideration be given to the following:— 

(a) The arrangements made for imparting instruction on traffic 
dangers to school children. 

(b) The extent to which children are protected from such dangers 
on their way to and from school. 

(c) The arrangements made for the use of school playgrounds for 
recreation after school hours. 

(d) The provision made for playing spaces in the lay-out of Town 
Planning schemes and housing estates. 


News Notes. 





CHILD WELFARE PROBLEMS SEEN BY A SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


Delinquency. 

From the very comprehensive report of Dr. J. H. Putman, inspector 
of Public Schools, at Ottawa, we wish to quote certain excerpts on some 
phases of the school question that are worthy of the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all readers, who are interested in the education of children. 
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In the section on “Incorrigible Children’’, it is stated that of the 
1931 pupils who left the public school classes during 1929, 13 were classed 
s “disciplinary’”’ cases. Two of these were excluded from school as 
incorrigible and a menace to the morals of other pupils, while the others 
are in disciplinary institutions, the culmination of a long series of efforts 
to deal with them in some other way, through the Juvenile Courts and 
Detention Home. In urging the need of a local disciplinary institution 
for wayward boys and girls, Dr. Putman points out that the cause is to 
be found invariably in the Home. “The parents’ morals determine 
very largely those of their children, and children grow wayward and 
unruly little by little because of bad example or an unhealthy environ- 
ment pulling them in the wrong direction for a number of years.”” Nor 
can reformation come about by a fortnight’s stay in a detention home. 
The child ‘“‘must have a new and healthy environment with regular 
duties, kindly encouragement and sympathetic leadership.”” Habits of 
correct living must replacé little by little the old and irregular habits. 
“Our modern ways of living place before children temptations unknown 
fifty years ago, when life was largely rural and when everyone had to 
work. Urban life with its rapid transportation, picture theatres, apart- 
ment houses, mass production of food and clothing, loosening of marriage 
ties with its ‘accompanying loss of parental responsibility—all are reflec- 
ted in the conduct of the young.”’ Nor is this problem confined to any 
one locality but, it is pointed out, in Ottawa public opinion seems 
apathetic and unless some disciplinary institution for children is institu- 
ted under either provincial or civic control, the Public School Board 
will be forced to take action to remedy the present intolerable situation, 
so that the rapidly increasing number of delinquents may be given the 
opportunity to become useful citizens. 


Accidents. 


Concerning safety regulations, reference is made to the much discus- 
sed question of pupils crossing train tracks and through routes for auto- 
mobiles, but statistics of accidents to Ottawa children from street cars 
prove beyond a doubt that they are not a serious danger, and that the 
risk is negligible. On the other hand, the report states, the automobile 
presents a wholly different matter, and to add to the danger, the hours 
when children make the maximum number of street crossings—morning 
and noon—coincide with the heaviest automobile traffic. 


While children, unless accompanied by a parent or guardian, are 
responsible to their teachers for their conduct while going to and coming 
from school, can the school be held responsible for the child’s physical 
safety during the same period? The teachers are most zealous in safe- 
guarding the interests of their pupils in the classroom and on the play- 
ground, but can they be held responsible for the safety of the streets? 
They may instruct the pupils in self-protection and in safety regula- 
tions, but they are not traffic officers. ‘Children on the streets are 
citizens and as such have citizens’ rights. Reasonable protection while 
crossing a street is one of these rights and that protection is a direct 
liability of the municipal authority.”’ 


Pre-Vocational Schools. 


In discussing the need for different types of high schools, Dr. 
Putman comments on the change in the emotional development of the 
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child which occurs after early adolescence, twelve and a half or thirteen 
years of age, and which is “‘so pronounced that the adolescents must be 
taught separate from younger children whatever may be their academic 
standing and native intelligence. This means that the high school 
courses ought to be planned to begin at adolescence and be varied enough 
in content and difficulty to permit every normal child to find himself 
profitably employed on problems which appeal to his natural interests. 
This means either a high school offering several distinct courses—a 
composite high school—or it means three or more high schools each with 
a distinctive aim.” It is pointed out, however, that the economic needs 
of the rate-payers must also be met. ‘‘Every pupil in a secondary school 
is a prospective citizen who will have to earn his own living...... In 
small schools in rural areas and villages, it is difficult to have courses that 
are sharply differentiated. In towns the composite type of school under 
one management has proved to be the most economical and efficient. 
In large cities separate schools, academic, commercial and vocational 
will be found most satisfactory. It needs no argument to prove that 
only pupils of really good natural ability will succeed either in academic 
or commercial work and that any profitable secondary course for the 
least intelligent third of our young people must be centred around 
vocational work. A vocational high school offers cultural values, in- 
tellectual discipline, and the acquisition of skill for those who are normal 
and those who are exceptionally bright: it offers the only possible profit- 
able courses for those who are slow and backward.” 


Playgrounds. 


Dr. Putman is a strong advocate of the proper use of playgrounds, 
in our educational system. In the English schools of Rugby, Eton and 
others, the playground gave the boy the opportunity to solve many of 
life’s problems. ‘‘Football and cricket strengthened his muscles, made 
him fleet of foot and gave him hand and eye training. Frequent half- 
holidays spent in ules about the fields and roads or rowing on the 
rivers and creeks gave him an opportunity to study nature. The organ- 
ization of games trained his administrative faculties and prepared him 
for leadership in public life at a later stage.” 

Boys who showed little if any signs of ability or genius at school 
often attained success in business life, due to their playground experience. 
Dr. Putman states that teachers are prone to overestimate in children 
standardized ability, for generally speaking the most valuable qualities 
which any human beirig possesses are those wherein he differs from other 
people, and which are not always discovered by the formal studies of the 
typical school. ‘The broader our programme of studies the more easy 
will it be for us to discover the hidden virtues and abilities of our pupils, 
and the earlier these abilities and virtues are discovered the greater is 
the possibility of their cultivation to the general advantage of society.”’ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

The third of July marked another step in Nova Scotia’s progressive 
programme for the care of the mentally defective child when the corner- 
stones of two new buildings were laid at the Nova Scotia Training School 
at Brookside. The original unit of this institution was founded last 
fall and is now opened for the reception of such children as require its 
special care, the registration numbering 20 or more boys. 
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To Dr. S. H. Prince, president of the Nova Scotia Society for Mental 
Hygiene and one of the leaders in this movement, was given the honour 
of laying the cornerstone of the girls’ dormitory and pavilion, while 
the Hon. W. L. Hall, LL. D., Attorney General of Nova Scotia, who 
has given notable leadership throughout the whole development, laid 
the cornerstone of the new trades building. (Halifax Herald, NS., 
July 4, 19380). 


ANNUAL REPORT, COUNCIL COMMUNITY HOUSE, JEWISH 
GIRLS’ CLUB, TORONTO, 1929. 


During 1929 this Club registered an attendance of 36,000 at its 
various classes, and welcomed 570 new members, varying in age from 
3 years to 18 and over. The majority of the members were born in 
Toronto and were attending the Public School. The various activities 
covered a wide range of subjects, educational, recreational, industrial, 
and in addition, social and welfare work. Undoubtedly, this Club is 


doing a fine piece of constructive service for the girl life of the Jewish 
community. 


SURVEY OF JUVENILE COURT CASES (Toronto). 


July 1 to December 31, 1929, conducted under the supervision of the 
Mental Hygiene Division, Department of Public Health, Toronto Big 
Brother Movement and Toronto Juvenile Court. Issued by the Big 
Brother Movement. “The object of this survey is to discover, if possible, 
based on a study of a six-month period, the percentage of delinquency in 
relation to the whole in each Public Health district. Also the relation- 
ship of the religions and the percentage of delinquency they contribute, 
not only in each district but throughout the city at large. What dist- 
ricts furnish the larger percentage of our major offences? What districts 
furnish the larger percentage of our Breach of By-Law cases? Included 
in this study are all cases of neglect and illegitimate children.” 


LONDON (Ontario) CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 


The statistical record of the supervising nurse for the year 1929 
shows the number of visits made, consultations and clinics held, the 
disposal of the cases, and the families visited; also the birthrate, death- 
rate and causes of death. In comparison with 1928 the total attendance 
both at the well baby clinics and the clinics for sick children was larger 
in 1929 than in 1928, although there were 92 fewer babies born in 1929. 
In presenting the above report at their annual meeting, the supervising 
nurse pointed out that the parents were realizing more and more the 
importance of the regular checking up of the condition of their children of 
pre-school age, the regulation of their habits, diets, etc. 


Judge Quintin Warner, judge of the juvenile court at London, 
addressing the meeting, urged the establishment of a family court in 
the city of London, The great outlay expended by the city in the giving 
of relief to families was a‘case in point. The re-establishment of these 
families was better than the giving of relief. To effect reforms it was 
necessary to develop a social consciousness among the people, but its 
background must be a spiritual one. Social science depends for its 
success on its cognizance of the religious forces, and the social attitude 
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of the people is reflected from their attitude towards the Diety. In 
society, more and more emphasis was being laid on prevention, while 
the substitution of active, reconstructive effort for our previous attitude 
of passive condemnation could not but be effective. The establishment 
of a family court would develop as had the juvenile court. At present 
the settlement of family grievances entailed hearings in various courts, 
with much loss of time and money. In his experience the three great 
community problems were poverty, illness and behaviour, all connected 
in their causes and soluble only by reference one to the other. This 
required the services of a trained social worker and it was hoped that 
ultimately such an appointment would be made in London. Speaking 
in terms of money, the establishment of a family court would likely 
save the city from twenty to twenty-five thousand dollars in support 
the first year, the great proportion of which was drawn from the city 
relief department; money which came from the taxes of the people to 
alleviate conditions which were largely preventible if treated properly 
by the science of social service. 


ANNUAL REPORT (54th). THE INFANTS’ HOME AND 
INFIRMARY, TORONTO (Ontario), 1929. 


Through its child placing department, the Home cared for 786 
mothers and children, involving 5,287 visits of supervision, and high 
tribute was paid to the foster mothers by the executive secretary, who 
cited the case of one home where 25 different children had been placed 
by the Home with gratifying results. There were 316 foster homes in 
use last year and an encouraging increase in the number of homes which 
were willing to take a mother with her baby. In their visits of super- 
vision to these homes the doctor and nurses take the opportunity of 
improving the health conditions by teaching preventive methods to the 
foster mothers, encouraging observation of the earliest symptoms of 
trouble and closely watching the treatment of sick children, thus making 
their contribution to the community in child welfare education. The 
infant mortality rate of the Home was 1.55, ten babies out of 645 having 
died. The Child Guidance Clinic was an important development during 
the year and has been of great value in showing the importance of early 
and suitable training for children. This new department was made 
possible through the co-operation of the Canadian National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, and in this connection staff conferences and a Parent 
Study Class for the foster mothers under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology of the University of Toronto were organized. While 
the foster mothers accepted the teaching reluctantly at first, they soon 
realize its success and the good advice is passed on to the neighbours. 


The Unmarried Mothers’ Department carried about the same case 
load—an increase of 21 cases. The percentage remains much the same 
as in recent years: in 50 per cent of the total number the children were 
kept in the mother’s care; 61 per cent of the mothers were Canadian 
born, the problem, therefore, not being that of the “alone” girl; 46 per 
cent of the mothers get into this difficulty in their own homes or in the 
homes of relatives, and it is not entirely a problem of domestic service, 
although the second largest group was domestics. Nor, as the report 
points out, is it a problem alone of mental defect, though many mentally 
defective girls are found among the number; neither is it one of low 
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standards in the home, and certainly not poverty. And so the prevent- 
ive side of the problem cannot be adequately met, until social science 
has made more progress in discovery of the causal factors. 


An encouraging feature of this work was the desire of the mothers 
not only to return to the foster homes for rest, or care, or between jobs, 
but an increasing number, 35 this year, wished to remain in these homes 
while employed elsewhere. 

Improved facilities for follow-up work among the children, who 
had returned with the mother to her home, were made available by the 
co-operation of the Public Health Department of the city, whereby 
the nurses from this Department will visit these children twice a year 
and report their condition. 


Home Finding Department. 


Out of 625 applicants wishing to board babies, only 94, about 15 
per cent, were accepted. The reason for the rejections of these homes 
was not the lack of social and health standards, but the feeling that 
they might break down under the strain of difficult children and living 
up to requirements. On October lst, there were 188 homes actually 
in use, and 227 available. 


Financial. 


The report showed an increase of 8500 days’ care over the previous 
year, but the rate per capita per diem remained the same, i.e. $1.05, 
in the face of increased expenses. However, the Home received a grant 
from the city for the expenses of the Unmarried Mothers’ Department, 
the per capita basis being $3.16 per case per month for case work only. 

More definite working relations were established with the Neigh- 
borhood Workers’ Association, the Home Service, Public Health Depart- 
ment, Children’s Aid Society, and the Protestant Children’s Home, 


with a view to meeting more adequately the needs of the Home’s various 
clients. 


The report of the physician in charge drew attention to the con- 
tinued low infant mortality and the comparatively small number of 
serious illnesses. The mortality rate was 1.5 per cent on the admit- 
tance or 3.6 per cent on the average daily population, a rate slightly 
higher than last year, probably due to an epidemic of measles in the city, 
28 cases occurring in the Home group, 2 of whom died. 


The Home again recorded its appreciation of the great measure of 
volunteer work given it by various societies and individuals. 


CALGARY COUNCIL ON CHILD AND FAMILY WELFARE. 

Easter Week was again child welfare week in Calgary. This annual 
children’s week was held, as in former years, under the auspices of the 
Calgary Council on Child and Family Welfare of which Mrs. Harold 
Riley is the president. 

General meetings for adults were held each afternoon with a child- 
ren’s programme (of health, religious, educational and comic films) 
running simultaneously. Radio talks were given in the evening. Those 
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taking part in the programme were representative of various organiza- 
tions in the field of child welfare, the provincial government being 
represented by the Hon. J. F. Lymburn, Attorney General, who in 
outlining the work being done by the province for neglected and de- 
linquent children pointed out the great value of voluntary organizations 
such as the Calgary Council, which were able to do what governments 
often could not. 


Dr. R. C. Wallace, president of the University of Alberta, spoke of 
the advantages to be derived from the radio in that it made young 
people internationally minded and by means of it education came hourly 
to children from an increasing number of sources outside the school. 
In England, the radio was being introduced into the schools to teach 
such subjects as music, French and history, and such a procedure was 
not impossible in Alberta: 


Mr. Speakman, principal of the prevocational school, advocated 
prevocational organization for Grades 7 and 8 in the Calgary schools. 
His actual experience in the various subjects would assist the pupil in 
choosing intelligently which of the three types of schools, academic, 
commercial or technical, he would wish to attend. 


Mrs. R. W. McClung spoke on the essentials of a good home as 
comfort, the privilege of real conversation, privacy, sunshine, fresh air 
and cheerfulness, the privilege of entering into family affairs and assum- 
ing certain responsibilities, and the pursuit of pleasurable projects within 
the home. Interest in children in one’s own home should develop an 
interest in the welfare of all children. 


Dr. A. H. Baker, medical superintendent of the Central Alberta 
Sanatorium, urged the importance of preventive work in caring for 
tuberculous children and, in stressing the need for more facilities for 
tuberculous patients, stated that Alberta had fewer beds according to 
population than any province except Prince Edward Island. 


The Hon. Irene Parlby pleaded for a “creative education” for 
children, one which aims to give the child a fuller, richer view of life, 
to develop a sense of true values, and to cultivate his own personality. 
The rigid curriculum and the tense atmosphere of the schoolroom tend 
to kill all creative impulses in the great majority of children and eventually 
society is deprived of this force. 


Rev. Father MacDonald deplored the tendency of present day 
parents to hand over to the church and the schools responsibilities, 
which such institutions were never meant to bear. The lack of religion 
in the home and the elimination of any form of religious teaching from 
the school curriculum were largely responsible for the failure of young 
people. Morality could not be taught without religion, nor achieved 
entirely through education. 


Dr. Oakley stressed the importance of preschool care. Dr. Charles 
Fitzpatrick, medical supervisor of the Oliver Mental Hospital, discussed 
the problem child and the necessity of advice and guidance in each case. 


An interesting event at the conclusion of the ‘‘ Week” was the 
presentation of a cut glass cake plate and sterling silver candlesticks 
to Mrs. Riley, in appreciation of her untiring efforts on behalf of child 
welfare. (The Albertan, Calgary, Alberta, April 19-26, 1930.) 
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REVIEW OF WELFARE LEGISLATION 1930. 


It has been usual to carry the annual review of welfare legislation 
in Canada in the August edition of this bulletin. Due to the fact, that 
the July issue goes to press so much earlier, it has been impossible to 
obtain all the 1930 statutes before issuing this edition. Therefore, the 
legislative review will not appear until September in that month’s issue 
of “Child and Family Welfare’. 


HAMILTON CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 


Developments in the Hamilton Children’s Aid Society, as previously 
announced, followed the survey made under the auspices of this Council 
for the Hamilton Children’s Aid Society. Mr. B. W. Heise, a graduate 
of the Toronto Department and then engaged on the staff of the Child- 
ren’s Aid Society of Buffalo, was appointed director of the Hamilton 
society. 


Recent developments have moved with rapidity and smoothness. 
Mr. E, J. Burns, long associated with the work has been released entirely 
for the legal work under the Unmarried Parent’s Act. Miss Harrison, 
who had been on the staff for sometime, has been placed entirely in 
charge of child placing. As field staff, Mrs. Compton, a graduate of 
1930 of the Toronto Department, who took her field work with the 
Toronto society, has been appointed. Miss Laura Rutherford, also a 
Hamiltonian in last year’s Toronto class, has been added to this division. 
A Roman Catholic worker will join the division in July. 


Miss Olliver of the previous staff has been put in charge of investi- 
gations and added to this department is Mrs. R. Stott, who will be 
remembered as a graduate of the Toronto Department and as the former 
secretary of the Hamilton Big Sisters’ Association. Mrs. Stott may be 
better known as Miss Fisher to some of our readers. 


The Hamilton City Relief Department has shown unusual co-opera- 
tion in furthering the re-organization and the Society is concentrating at 
first on the child placing features of its programme. St. Mary’s Roman 
Catholic Orphanage has not definitely adopted the policy of having all 
its applications for admission inspected by the Society, but has re- 

uested on several occasions that the Hamilton society make investiga- 
tions. The Hamilton Infants’ Home has definitely embarked on the 
boarding home policy. 


The Juvenile Court of Hamilton has shown splendid co-operation 
and requests some investigation by the Children’s Aid Society of every 
case that appears in the court where children are involved or on any 
charge under the Children’s Protection Act. 


On August the first, the Society will take up new quarters in the 
Kresge Building at the corner of King and Hughson Streets. They 
assure you that they will there be at home to any who care to see for 
themselves the constructive developments which are following on this 
Society’s work. 
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Publications. 


Our Parish. Its Responsibilities and Its Social Problems, by C. W. 
Vernon, Council for Social Service of the Church of England in 
Canada, Toronto. Price ten cents. 

A very comprehensive outline of a parish’s responsibilities in social 
welfare work within its own territories and to the church at large, 
presented in six chapters: 

Chapter 1. Our Parish, wherein is emphasized the need of a parish 
map and a religious census for the more efficient carrying out of the 
Church’s ministrations. 

Chapter 2. The Social Responsibilities of Our Parish, which are 
described as (1) the responsibility to know the parish and the parishioners, 
their social assets, their social needs, their social problems. (2) To 
minister in the Christian concept to the social needs of our fellowmen 
within its borders. (8) To improve social conditions within its borders 
and thus further the fuller establishment of the Kingdom of God. 

Chapter 3. Our Parish and Child Welfare, wherein it is stated 
that the parish is bound to see that the child’s rights are not disregarded 
—the right to be well born, the right to health, the right to a good 
environment, the right to an all round education. Socially minded 
church people will claim the same rights and privileges for other people’s 
children as for their own. 

Chapter 4. Our Parish and the Poor and the Dependent. The dis- 
charge of social dutigs to others. ‘People cannot be rehabilitated socially, 
morally, and economically, without spiritual restoration. Social growth, 
as all other growth, is a product of the years.”’ 

Chapter 5. Our Parish and the Defective and the Delinquent. 
Welfare work with the abnormal. 
2 Chapter 6. Our Parish and the Newcomer of Our Own and Another 

ace, 


Health. 


The Canadian Mother’s Book, by Helen MacMurchy, M.D. (Tor.) 
Chief of the Division of Child Welfare, Department of Pensions and 
National Health, Ottawa. National Health Publication, No. 2, 1930. 
A new edition of the 1927 publication, which has reached the high 
distribution of seven hundred thousand copies. An additional 
chapter on “The Baby’s Father” and further detailed information 
in certain other sections will make this popular publication still 
more useful. 

Vital Statistics, 1927, Seventh Annual Report, Canada; Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 

Public Health Nurses’ Bulletin, May 1930; Provincial Board of Health, 
British Columbia. 

Milbank Memorial Fund, Report for the Year Ended December 31, 
1929; The Twenty-fifth Year in Review, New York, U.S.A. 

Housekeeper Service, a New Tool for the Preservation of Family Life, 
by Lotte Marcuse, published by the Child ‘Welfare League of 
America. (Copies may be obtained from the office of the Canadian 
Council on Child and Family Welfare). 
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The Hospital of the Future, an address by Lee K. Frankel, Ph. D., 2nd 
Vice President of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, de- 
livered before the Annual Meeting of the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases, New York, April 1, 1930. 


City of Winnipeg, Report of the Health Department, December 31, 
1929. 


A Survey of the Medical Facilities of Shelby County, Indiana, 1929, and 

The First Three Years’ Work of the Committee on the Costs of Medical 

Care and its Plans for the Future, published by the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care, Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Hopital Ste-Justine, Pour Les Enfants, Vingt-Deuxieme Rapport, 
Annee 1929, Montreal, Que. 

Department of Health and Public Welfare, Province of Manitoba, 
Annual Report, 1928-1929, Child Welfare Division, Report No. 5, 
Section 1, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


Social Work (General). 

Welfare Work in Montreal in 1929, being the annual reports for 1929 of 
32 agencies, members of Financial Federation of the Montreal 
Council of Social Agencies, information about training for social 
work and the report of Financial Federation. 

Ottawa Council of Social Agencies. Report based on the Survey of 
Social Welfare Agencies in the City of Ottawa, 1929. 

McGill University, Montreal. Announcement gi the School for 
Graduate Nurses, Session 1930-31. 

McGill University, Montreal, Announcement of the School for Social 
Workers. Session 1930-31. 

McGill University, Announcement of the Department of Extra-Mural 
Relations for the Session 1930-31. 

University of Toronto, Calendar of the Department of Social Science, 
1930-31. 

Social Work as a Profession, Department of Social Science, University of 
Toronto. 

Annual Reports Year ending April 1, 1930, The Canadian Council of the 
Girl Guides Association. 


“In His Name and In His Spirit.”"—A Year of Welfare Work for Christ, 
for the Church, for Canada, 1929. The 14th annual report of the 
Council for Social Service of the Church of England in Canada, 1929. 


Handicap. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind, Annual Report Year 
ending March 31, 1930. 


— Sheet, June 1, 1930, The Canadian National Insitute for the 
ind. 


Annual Meeting, Ontario Society for Crippled Children, March 18, 1930. 


The Prevention of Blindness, report published by the League of Red 
Cross Societies, Paris. 
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Child Protection. 


Eighteenth Annual Conference of Association of Children’s Aid Societies 
of the Province of Ontario, May 14-15, 1930. 

New Brunswick Protestant Orphans’ Home, Annual Report, May 1930. 

Analysis and Tabular Summary of State Laws, relating to Jurisdiction 
in Children’s Cases and Cases of Domestic Relations in the United 
States, United States Department of Labour, Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, Chart No. 17, 1930. 

Juvenile Court Statistics, 1928, based on information supplied by 65 
courts; Second Annual Report. Bureau Publication No. 200. 
United States Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
1930. 

Child Labor, Facts and Figures, United States Department of Labor, 
Children’s Bureau, Publication No. 197, Washington, 1930. 


Which Way? A Suggested Program Open for Discussion Subject to 
Change. Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Association of 
® Pennsylvania, 311 South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


A Living Hand. Ten Year Report of the Seybert Institution 1920-30. 
311 South Juniper St., Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 


A Monologue on Health Activities in Homes for Dependent Children, 
by Dr. Geo. R. Wilkinson, Director of Health Program, Thornwell 
Orphanage, Clinton, S.C., U.S.A. 


Children at the Crossroads, by Agnes E. Benedict. The Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East 57th St., New York, U.S.A., Price $1.50. 


Institutional Care and Placing Out, The Place of Each in the Care of 
Dependent Children, by Elias L. Trotzkey, Executive Director 
Mark Nathan Jewish Orphan Home, Chicago, IIl., U.S.A. 


Correctional Education and the Delinquent Girl, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa., U.S.A. 
(A follow-up study of one hundred and ten Sleighton Farm girls). 







e ELLAMS CABINET MODEL 


is a very simple duplicating device for statements, forms, 
reports, etc. 


It is easily handled, clean and economical. 


PRICE $40.00 COMPLETE 


We carry in stock the all British Vellam Stencil Paper 
for all makes of machines. 


NATIONAL STATIONERS LTD. 


116 YORK ST. TORONTO 
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in ce el TN I oe 


PUBLICATIONS GF THE CANADIAN COUNCIL ON CHILD 
WELFARE 


Free to Members. Extra Copies on Request. 


The Spiritual and Ethical Development of the Child, 1922. 
British Columbia’s Child Health Programme, 1923. 
Agricultural Training for the Dependent and Delinquent Child, 1923. 
Reducing Infant Mortality in City and Rural Areas, 1922 
The Juvenile Employment System of Ontario, 1923. 
A Statistical Review of Canadian Schools, 1923. 
Housing and Care of the Dependent Child, including Standards of Placement, and a Model 
Dietary for Children’s Home, 1924. 
A Comparative Study of the Child Labour Laws of Canada, 1924. 
The Child of Canada’s Hinterlands, 1924. 
Grants in Aid to Children in Their Own Homes, 1924. 
Courts of Domestic Relations, 1924. 
The Social Significance of Child Labour in Agriculture and Industry, 1924. 
A Comparative Summary of the Canadian Adoption Laws, 1924. 
Some Angles of Discussion in the Juvenile Immigration Problem of Canada, 1924, togetherwith 
the Immigrant Children’s Protection Act of Ontario, 1924. 
Juvenile Immigration Report No. 2, 1925. 
Special Training for School-Age Children in Need of Special Care (4th Edition, 1928). 
The Juvenile Court in Canada, 1925. 
The Council’s Objectives, 1925-30. (Published in French also). 
The Child in Industry: Progress 1920-25, and Recommendations 1925-30. 
Progress in Education and Recreation, Canada, 1925-30. 
A Guide to Your Reading on Child Welfare Problems, 1927 (A Short Classified Bibliography.) 
. Legal Status of the Unmarried Mother and Her Child in the Province of Quebec, 1926. 
.. Teaching International Relationship (to children), 1927. 
Motion Pictures Children Wil] Like, 1927, 1928, 1930. 
Canada and the World’s Child Welfare Work, 1927. 
Progress 1920-25 and Recommendations 1925-30 in Child Welfare Legislation, 1926. 
Problems in Family Desertion: Prevention, Rehabiliation, Legislation, 1926. 
Child-Placing, 1926. 
Canada and the International Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
Action Necessary by the Nine Provinees of Canada for Canada’s Adherence to the International 
Child Labour Conventions (August 1, 1926). 
Study Outlines of Some Child Welfare Problems in the Canadian Field, 1927. 
The Story of the Curly Tails, 1927. (In English and in French). 
What is Malnutrition? 
The Home Training of the Blind Child, 1927. 
The Juvenile Court in Law and the Juvenile Court in Action, 1930. 
Infant Deaths in a Canadian City, 1928. 
Child Welfare Legislation in Canada, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929. 
The Recidivist Group and Custodial Care, 1928. 
Sex Education in the Child Welfare Programme, 1928. 
“‘Several Years After.’’ Report of Juvenile Immigration Survey, 1928. 
“In Answer to Your Query’”’ (Directory of Child Welfare Agencies), 1928. 
Maintenance Costs of Children Granted Public Aid in Canada. (At Press). 
Recreation: A Suggested National Programme, 1928. ; 
. Canadian Legislation re the Age of Consent and the Age of Marriage, 1928, 
Save the Baby from Rickets. 
. 45. Play and Play Material for the Pre-School Child, 1929. 
. 46. Legislation; Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Protection of the Child of Un- 
married Parents, 1929. P 
46a. Comparative Summary: Legislation of Canada and Her Provinces Affecting the Status and Pro- 
tection of the Child of Unmarried Parents, 1929. 
. 47. An Investment in Health—School Lunches for Rural Districts, 1929. 
. 48. Youth in Revoit, 1930. 
. 49. Private Home Care for Children in Need, 1930. . 
. 50. The Council of Social Agencies in the Community. (Reprint, May 1930 Bulletin.) 
Charts—(Wall Size) — . 
Nos. 1, 7, 10, 14. Infant Mortality Rates in Sixty Canadian cities (Statistics 1924, 1925, 1926, 1928). 
No. 9,12,16. Is your District Safe for Babies? (Rural Infant Mortality Rates, 1925. 1926 1928). 
Nos. 2, 8, 11, 15. Why Our Babies Die. (Statistics, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928). 
No. 4. Illiteracy Breeds Illiteracy, 1921 Census. 
No. 6. Child Placing is Child Saving. 
No. 6. The Vicious Treadmill (Illiteracy in Cities—1921 Census). 
No. 18. A Blot on the Map of Canada. (English and French). 
Posters (at cost)—No.1. ‘‘The Gay Adventurers.” No. 4. “Baby’s Stomach is Very Small.” 
No. 2. “The Protection of the Child.” No.5. ‘“‘Have You a Clean Bill of Health.” 
No. 8. ‘Every Canadian’s Heritage.” No.6. ‘The Porridge Party.” 
No. 7. “The Sun Baby.” 
ee English and French). A series of nine letters giving pre-natal help and advice. 
ree). 


Patterns—Layette Patterns and Patterns for Abdomina! and Hose Supports. (At cost). 
Diet Folders—Series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5—dealing with the child’s diet from birth to school age. (At cost). 
Health Record Forms—For the use of physicians, clinics, conferences, etc. (At cost). 


Record Forms—(1) Child’s History. (2) Family History. For the use of children’s agencies, institu- 
tions, ete. (At cost). (3) Physical Record Forms for Institutions. (At cost). 


Annually—Proceedings and Papers of the Annual! Meeting and Conference. 
Official Organ—“‘Child and Family Welfare,” issued bi-monthly. 


*Out of print. 








Canadian Counril on Child Welfare 


Founded in Ottawa, in 1920, as the result of a National Conference of Child Welfare Workers, convened 
by the Child Welfare Division, Federal Department of Health. 
406 PLAZA BLDG., OTTAWA, CANADA. 


OBJECTS, 







1. To promote in co-operation with the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Department of Health, 


and otherwise, the general aims of the Council : 








(1) By an annual deliberative meeting, held preferably in September or May, of each year 


(2) By the activities of subsections of membership on Child Hygiene, The Child in Industry, 
Recreation and Education, The Child in Need of Special Care, The Spiritual and Ethical 


Development of the Child. 


(8) By affording a connecting link between the Child Welfare Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, and the Council’s constituent bodies. 


(4) By such further developments of the general program of Child Welfare as may be re- | 
commended from time to time by the executive or any sub-committee thereof. | 


2. To arrange for an annual conference on Child Welfare matters. | 
8. To co-ordinate the Child Welfare programs of its constituent bodies. 


MEMBERSHIP. 
The membership shall be of two groups, institutiona! and individual. 


(1) Institutional membership shall be open to any organization, institution or group having the 
progress of Canadian Child Welfare wholly or in part included in their program, articles of incorporation, 


or other statement of incorporation. 


(2) Individual membership shall be open to any individual interested in or engaged in Child Welfare | 
work, upon payment of the fee, whether that individual is in work, under any government in Canada or not. 


(8) All classes of members shall have equal rights of vote and speech in all meetings of the Council. 





FEES. 
1. National Organizations........... Annual Fee, $5.00—Representatives: 8. 
2. Provincial Organizations.......... Annual Fee, $3.00—Representatives: 2. 
3. Municipal Organizations.......... Annual Fee, $2.00—Representatives: 1. 
4. Individual Members............. Annual Fee, $1.00—Representatives: 1. 


In electing the Governing Council and the Executive, all members will be grouped according to their 


registration by the Treasurer. 


Every member will receive a copy of the proceedings of the Annual Conference and such other pub- 


lications as may be published from time to time. 


EXECUTIVE 1929-1930. 


Past President— 
Mr. A. P. Paget, Winnipeg, Man. 


President— 
Mrs. C. H. Therbura, Ottawa, Ont. 


Vice Presidents— 
Dr. H. E. Young, Victoria, B.C. 
F, N. Stapleford, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 


Treasurer— 
Mme. Jules Tessier, Quebec, Que. 


Child Welfare Division— 
Chairman, Robert E. Mills, Toronto, Ont. 


Family Welfare Division— 
Chairman, G. B. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 


Executive Secretary— 
Miss Charlotte Whitton, M.A., Ottawa, Ont. 


Advisory Committee on Child Welfare. 
French Speaking Section— 
ear a Mme, P. E. Marchand Ottawa, 
nt. 


Child Hygiene— 
Chairman, Dr. J. T. Phair, Toronto, Ont. 


The Child in Employment— 
Chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ont. 


Education— 
a Mrs. W. T. B. Mitchell, Montreal, 
ue. 


Recreation— 
Chairman, Capt. Wm. Bowie, Montreal, Que. 


Child Care and Protection— 
Chairman, W. A. Weston, Esq., bien 
an. 


Delinquency— 
Chairman, Mr. Harry Atkinson, Portage la 
Prairie, Man. 


The an and Ethical Development of the 
BAB en 

ae. Dr. D. N. MacLachlan, Toronto, 
nt. 


Advisory Committee on Family Welfare— 


Dr. Helen R. Y. Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Mr. J. H. T. Falk, Montreal, Que. 

Col. L. R. Lafleche, Ottawa, Ont. 

Miss Thelma Williams, Ottawa, Ont. 
Rev. Father Haley, Toronto, Ont. 

Mrs. G. Cameron Parker, Toronto, Ont. 
Miss D. Farncomb, Oshawa, Ont. 

Miss Dorothy King, Montreal, Que. 






Governing Council. 


Mrs. John A. Stewart, Perth, Ont. 
Mr. C. S. MacDonald, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. L. Burton, Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. C. A. Seguin, Ottawa, Ont. 
Miss H. Dykeman, Saint John, N.B. 
Mrs. R. A. Rogers, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. R. J. Macdonald, Saskatoon, Sask. 
Mrs. Harold Riley, Calgary, Alta. 
ise E. H. Blois, Halifax, N.S. 

iss Olive Snyder, Victoria, B.C. 
Miss Laura Holland, Vancouver, B.C 
Miss Mary MacPhedran, Vancouver, B.C. 
Mme. A. Thibaudeau, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Gertrude Childs, Winnipeg, Man. 
Mrs. J. S. Driscoll, Toronto, Ont. 
Dr. F. S. Burke, Ottawa, Ont. 
Mr. A. M. Belding, Saint John, N.B. 
W. McL. Clarke, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Mae Reid, Montreal, Que. 
Miss Malca Friedman, Montreal, Que. 




















Honourary Counsel. 


Senator the Hon. R. Dandurand, K.C. 
W. L. Scott, Esq., K.C., Ottawa. 
W. L. Hall, Esq., K.C., Halifax. 
Judge P. A. Choquette, Quebec. 








Advisory Finance Committee. 


Hon. Senator H. H. Horsey, Ottawa, Ont. 
John B. Laidlaw, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
C. L. Burton, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
W. H. Carruthers, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
ohn Lalor, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 
one A. Richardson, Winnipeg, Man. 
R. O. Sweezey, Montreal, Que. 
James Brierley, Esq., Montreal Que. 
Col. Nelson Spencer, Vancouver, B.C. 
W. 1H. Lovering, Hamilton, Ont. 
Hon. Senator D. O. L’Esperance, Quebec, Que. 
Mra. J. A. Stewart, Perth, Ont 












